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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF YORK AND ITS 
CATHEDRAL, WITH AUTHENTIC PARTI- 
CULARS RESPECTING THE LATE CON- 
FLAGRATION. 

( With an Engraving.) 

Tue Cathedral Church of York, around 

which the hoar of antiquity has been gather- 

ing for ages, and that was regarded with 
high veneration by the scholar and archi- 

tect, has lately, by the wild enthusiasm of a 

disordered intellect, been reduced to a de- 

plorable ruin. 

The city of York owes its origin to the 
Romans, by whom it was named Ebora- 
cum; for before the time of the invasion 
by Julius Cesar, this, and almost every 
other town in the island, consisted of mise- 
rable huts, in the midst of thick woods or 
morasses. The central position of this 
place occasioned it to be very early erected 
into a Roman station of considerable im- 
portance ; and it was afterwards made the 


principal residence of the emperors and. 


commanders during their protracted con- 
test with the natives. The Romans adorned 
this city with temples, palaces, theatres, 
and other public buildings; but all traces 
of these works of antiquity have long since 
disappeared. The emperor Severus, whilst 
he was constructing the famous wall be- 
tween the Tyne and the Eden, resided at 
Eboracum ; and before the completion of 
the work, he died there. Excepting Veru- 
lamium, (St. Alban’s) there rr no Roman 
settlement in the kingdom, which possessed 
privileges at all similar to those of Ebora- 
cum. It was invested with the power of 
self-government, under magistrates of its 
own choosing. York, the modern name of 
the city, is a corruption of Fevor-wyc, an 
idiomatic alteration by the Saxons from 
Cair- Effroc, the British appellation. 

The earliest notice respecting the recog- 
nized establishment of Christianity in York, 
bears date a.p. 314. About a. D. 628, 
Edwin, king of Northumberland, hav- 
ing married Ethelburga, sister of Ebald, 
the converted king of Kent, was, by her 
persuasion, aided by Paulinus, who attend- 
ed her to York, induced to embrace the 


he founded the cathedral, over which, Pau- 
linus was appointed archbishop, being for- 
mally invested with the ensigns of his office 
by the pope Honorius. Such was the state 
of York in the first part of the ninth cen- 
tury, that it might very well be styled the 
Athens of that dark age. The library of 
the cathedral was exceedingly rich in valu- 
able books, and scholars were sent from 
France for the purpose of transcribing some 
of the writings to be found only in “that 
noblest repository and cabinet of arts and 
sciences in the whole world.” 

York was captured in 867 by the Danes, 
the town laid in ruins, and most of the 
inhabitants put to the sword ; though it 
does not appear that the cathedral and 
famous library suffered on this occasion. 
But the ravages of the Danes were mild in 
their effects, when compared with the bar- 
barities and enormities of William the Con- 
quoror. York, it seems, appeared to him 
to be the focus of rebellion, and he vented 
his anger against it by razing the city to 
the ground, and putting to death, not only 
the inhabitants of the town, but those also 
of the surrounding country. A Norman 
garrison, stationed in York, set fire to the 
suburbs, to prevent the houses being used 
for filling up the ditches by the Danes, 
who were besieging them. But the fire 
spreading, burnt a great part of the 
city, and the cathedral, with its library, 
perished in the conflagration. “It was 
shocking,” says Simeon of Durham, “to 
see in the houses, the streets, and high- 
ways, human carcases swarming with 
worms, dissolving in putridity, and yield- 
ing a horrible stench; nor were any left 
alive to cover them with earth, all having 
perished by sword — famine, or, stimu- 
lated by hunger, had abandoned_ their 
native land. During the space of nine 
years, the country lay totally uncultivated, 

resenting to the view a vast and dreary 
solitude: between York and Durham not a 
house was inhabited, all was a lonely wil- 
derness, the retreat of wild beasts and rob- 
bers, and the terror of travellers.” 

This celebrated city lay a long time 
buried in its ruins, and for half a century 


Christian religion. A few years after this, | its name is not mentioned in history, But 
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in the reign of king Stephen it began to | below. 


assume something of its former importance, 
till, by an accidental fire, the town and 
cathedral were again involved in one com- 
mon destruction. This calamitous event 
happened on the 4th of June, 1137. Yet 
only forty-nine years after this terrible catas- 
trophe, the cathedral rose again from its 
ruins, and the city was considered as bear- 
ing a half-proportion to London. 

In 1251, the marriage of Henry the 
Third’s daughter, with Alexander king of 
Scotland, was celebrated ir this edifice, and 
scarcely ever had been seen a spectacle so ex- 
tensive and splendid. In the reign of Ed- 
ward the Second, the suburbs of the city were 
burnt by the Scots, under earl Murray. In 
1328, the marriage ceremony of Edward 
the Third with Philippa of Hainault, was 
performed in the cathedral of York. In the 
year. 1509, a printing press was established 
within the precincts of York cathedral, near 
the place a the royal presses were erected 
in 1642, while Charles resided in the city. 

Of the building, as it existed previous 
to the late. lamentable occurrence, it is to 
be noticed, that the oldest part is the south 
transept, which was built by ig oe | 
Grey, in the reign of Henry the Third, 
A.D. 1228. The north transept was added 
in a. v. 1260, by John le Romain, who 
also raised a handsome steeple in the place 
which the lantern now occupies. In 1291, 
this same prelate laid the first stone of the 
nave, and ultimately finished the west end 
with the steeples as it remains to this day. 
The choir not corresponding with the ele- 
gance of the nave, was taken down, and 
the sum of £1810 expended in the crection 
of a newone. 

As thecathedral of York is one of the 
largest structures of the kind in England, 
80 it was/also one of the most magnificent. 
In no edifice of the same nature was there 
to be found such a splendour of detail as 
in this. Its superb windows, delicate 
tracery, and rich tabernacle-work, made it 
a perfect study for the architectural student, 
and gave it a venerable ‘interest in the esti- 
mation of every person of correct taste. 

We have now to enter on the ungrateful 
task of narrating the circumstances con- 
nected with the late destructive fire. 

On Monday, the 2d of February, 1829, 
at an early hour in the morning, it was 
discovered that the choir of this splendid 
cathedral was in flames, which, before they 
were subdued, destroyed all that part of 
the building. The roof from the tower to 
the great east window fell in, burying at 
once all those relics of piety, and beautiful 
specimens of art, which filled the space 


In a few hours this venerable and 
elegant pile, which had been the pride and 
boast of the north of England, was become 
amass of smoking ruins. And the evil is 
aggravated by the reflection that it was not 
produced by accident, but done delibe- 
rately, and with premeditation. That the 
unhappy man who has caused this lament- 
able mischief is insane, we readily believe, 
for surely none but a maniac could have 
committed such an act. Yet, how well 
soever the fact of his insanity be esta- 
blished, it can take nothing from the regret 
which must be felt for the loss that has 
been sustained. 

On the Sunday evening divine service 
was performed as usual, and the building 
left apparently safe. About four o’clock 
on Monday morning, a man passing through 
the minster yard, observed a light in the 
cathedral; but supposing that it might pro- 
ceed from workmen preparing a vault, or 
otherwise engaged, he made no inquiry. 
Between six and seven the discovery was 
made in a singular manner. A boy, named 
Swinbank, one of the choristers, walking 
through the precincts, accidentally stepped 
on a piece of ice, and was thrown on his 
back. Before he recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to rise, he noticed a quantity of 
smoke issuing from several parts of the 
roof. Alarmed at the sight, he went to 
the man who keeps the keys, and they 
returned together. On entering the build- 
ing, the scene was beyond description. The 
beautiful wood work of the south side of 
the choir was extensively on fire, and 
columns of dense smoke were wreathing 
their dark colossal folds up to the roof of 
the building. The alarm was given, and 
the whole city quickly made 7 
with the distressing circumstance. Engines 
were procured, and workmen arrived about 
seven, when they found the interior of the 
vestry entirely consumed, and could easily 
trace the communication of the fire with 
the rest of the building. 

“ About eight o’clock the aspect was dread- 
ful in the extreme. The whole of the west 
nave was filled with one suffocating mass 
of smoke, whilst the choir glared with 
flame. From the minster-yard the smoke 
was seen issuing from the base of the lan- 
tern tower, from the pinnacles to the south 
front, all along the roof of the nave to the 
western tower. The flames had made 
frightful progress at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and the minster bells were rung, 
to spread the alarm still farther, and shortly 
afterwards the roof of the choir began to 
fall in with crashes; at every fall, sending 
up showers of sparks and lighter pieces of 
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ignited wood, some of which were borne in 
the air, to a considerable distance. The 
flames now played uncontrolled on the ex- 
terior of the choir and chancel, rising seve- 
ral feet above the battlements, while the 
water from the engines mingled with the 
stream of melted lead from the roof. 

“At this moment it was impossible to 
view the interior without emotions of the 
most painful kind. Every vestige of the 
exquisite tabemacle-work around the choir, 
and forming the prebends’ stalls, &c. was 
consumed ; the pews, the cathedral, the 
pulpit, the beautiful altar screen, so justly 
admired for its elegant architecture, had all 
become one commingled mass of smoul- 
dering and blazing ruin, which strewed the 
pavement to the depth of three feet. The 
pillars, that once served to assist in divid- 
ing the choir from the two side aisles, now 
stood alone, the whole being one open 
space, with the roof burning on the ground, 
and nothing above but the light of heaven. 
The roofs of the side aisles were smoking. 
The organ had early fallen a sacrifice, and 
now, at intervals, were seen portions of the 
valuable music, falling from the relics of 
the loft, into the burning mass below.” 

The fire was so far got under by noon, 
that all apprehensions of its spreading to 
the nave were removed. The stone fabric 
itself has sustained considerable injury ; the 
pillars being of limestone, burnt with great 
violence to the height of the conflagra- 
tion. The sight of the ruins is most me- 
lancholy. Scarcely any vestige whatever 
of the choir remains. 

The fire engines in the city being found 
insufficient, expresses were sent to the bar- 
racks, and to Leeds and Tadcaster, for 
others, The 7th Dragoon Guards sent 
their engine, with two troops to guard the 
workmen and building from idle intruders. 
The Tadcaster engine arrived presently after 
this. About two o'clock two engines arriv- 
ed from Leeds, and at four o'clock two 
others. The total number of engines em- 
ployed was ten, and they continued play- 
ing all night. 

The annexed ground-plan of the choir, 
and other parts of the cathedral, that have 
sustained the greatest injury, will enable 
the reader to form a more correct idea than 
mere description could give of the extent of 
the calamity. 

The dimensions of this magnificent cathe- 
dral are as follows :— 


Length from East to West, .. . 

Breadth ofthe Eastend,. . . 
Breadth of the Westend,. . . ... 109 
Length of the cross aisles from North to South 222 
Height of the two Western towers or steeples 196 
BMeightefthe nave, 
Height of the lantern tower or steeple, . . 235 


Feet 5245 
. 105 


GROUND PLAN. 
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REFERENCES. 

The Lady's Chapel filled with monaments. 
The Ornamental Screen dividing the Chan- 
The Communion Table. 
. The Great East Window. 

The Choir. 

The Organ and Entrance to the Choir, 

The North side Aisle. 

The South side Aisle. 

The Vestries, &c. 

The Transepts, north and sovth. 
That portion of the roof which has fallen 
in, extended from the screen F’, where the 
organ stood, to the large stained window at 
the eastern extremity D. So that the space 
now exposed embraces that part of the 
choir used for divine service, and the chan- 
cel, and the interval behind the altar usually 
called the Lady’s Chapel, A. Of the organ 
only a few worthless fragments remain. 
The communion table was removed before 
the fire had reached that portion of the 
building; but the plate was unfortunately 
exposed to the flames, which reduced it to 
a shapeless mass. Of the pews no traces 
whatever are left. Yet it is some consola- 
tion to learn, that the beautiful Gothic 
screen F, so much admired for its delicate 
tracery work, has sustained no material 
damage. The effigies of the monarchs of 
England, in the front of this screen, on the 
right and left of the choir door, remain 
perfect. 

The roofing of the north and south side 
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aisles, G and H, remains standing, though | 
the lead is melted away, and it must be | 
otherwise much injured, from its contiguity 
to the where the fire raged so destruc- | 
tively. The monuments in these isles are par- 
tially injured. The large pillars on each side 
of the choir have suffered greatly. These co- 
lumns being composed of magnesian lime- 
stone, the fire has detached large pieces from 
them, particularly about the base. The 
east side, against which the flames raged 
with tremendous fury, has received no great 
damage, except where the roof of the choir 
extended. The progress of the flames was 
arrested by the lantern tower, when, indeed, 
nothing more that was combustible re- 
mained. The elegant stone screen B, se- 
pirating the altar from the Lady’s Chapel, 
has suffered less than might have been ex- 
pected. It is impossible to estimate the 
mischief in the Lady’s Chapel, A, the 
whole space being filled with monuments 
of great value, many of which must, at 
least, be greatly mutilated. Considerable 
interest is felt for the preservation of that to 
the memory of Sir George Saville. 

The following are the principal monu- 
meuts: A superb monumental shrine of 
Archbishop Bowet; also of Archbishops 
Scroope, Sterne, Savage, Frewen, Mat- 
thews, Sharp, Piers, Sewall, Lamplugh, 
Dolben, and Hutton; of Prince William 
de Hatfield, second son of Edward IIId., 
of Sir Thomas Davenport, and _ several 
others. Dr. Dealtry’s monument has a 
beautiful figure of Health, bending over an 
urn, and dropping a faded wreath on his 
ashes, There is a full-length figure of Sir 
George Saville, six feet high, standing on a 
rich pedestal ; he is resting on a column, and 
holding a scroll in his hand: over the in- 
scription of the pedestal are emblematic 
figures of Wisdom, Fortitude, and Eternity. 

The large East Window D, emphatically 
called, “ The Glory of the Cathedral,” from 
the exquisite beauty of the staining, and the 
delicacy of the tracery work, has suffered 
comparatively little. Nor have any of the 
stained windows received very serious da- 
mage. The transepts and nave of the 
building are entirely uninjured; and the 
exterior exhibits no appearance of a fire 
having taken place. The valuable docu- 
ments deposited in this cathedral were early 
removed to the church of St. Michaél-le- 
Pelfrey. Many curiosities of great interest 
to the antiquarian have also been preserved. 
But what is of greater consequence than 
the latter, the valuable library has been 
saved, excepting some volumes of music, 
and other books, which had been left in 


the organ loft. 


The foliowing is a rough calculation of 

the expense which will attend the necessary 
repairs :— 
Oak wood roofing « £2,500 
Groined ceiling « * « 
Carved bosses or knots . 
The large and intersecting ribs (oak wood) 2,300 
Slating the roof with the best Westmore- 

land slate, and copper nails ° ° 600 
Lead for gutters, ridge, &c. of 8lb. to the foot 500 
Iron work forthe whole building . ° 500 
Plastering the ceiling, using oak laths . 550 
Repairing the windows. 
Repairing the stone work damaged by fire 5,000 
Ditto the stone screen, stair-cases, &c. 


under the organ. 1,000 
Supposing the floor destroyed, renewing 

the same, the altar-steps, &c, e ‘ 3,000 
Repairing the side aisles, the roofing, gut- 

Repairing the altar screen, glass, &c. —. 1,000 
52 new Prebendal and other stalls, at 1001. . 

each 5,200 


The screens, doors, &c. fromthe stalls to 

the altar . é 
The pulpit and Archbishop’s throne - 41,500 
The galleries, robing-rooms, &c. each side 2,000 
The pews, Litany desk, &c. 3,500 
Scaflulding for the whole work 2,550 


£42,010 
A new organ. . 4,000 
£46,002 
For extras, contingencies, &c. say . - 5,000 


Totalexpense . £50,000 

But however great the loss may be in a 

unia int of view, it is trifling when 
| vith the national inju that has 
been sustained. An edifice of olden times, 
noble in its architecture, splendid and grand 
in its decorations, and, above all, venerable 
for its age, has been, at once, stripped of 
its beauty, and reduced to aruin. A ta- 
lented architect may indeed engraft his re- 
novations on what remains, so as to give no 
offence to the eye of taste, but he cannot 
throw around them the halo of antiquity, 
and invest them with the venerable glory of 
five hundred years. 

During Monday night many rumours 
were afloat relative to the cause of this 
lamentable event, which, from certain cir- 
cumstances that had transpired, was sus- 
pected to have been the work of an incen- 
diary. A knotted rope had been found 
hanging on the outside of the building, 
from the north transept ; and several threat- 
ening letters had been sent to the dignitaries 
of the church. One of these letters arrived 
on the Sunday preceding the fire, but was 
returned unopened to the office ; however, 
when the building was in flames, this letter 
was brought back and read. It was found 
to contain something between a threat and 
a warning of what would follow. After 
some investigation, the fact of the building 
having been set on fire was pretty clearly 
established. It was discovered that a man 
had absconded from York, who had of 
late endeavoured to gain a livelihood by 
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selling a aan, containing a history 
of his own life. This person had been 
known frequently to foretell, that York 
minster would be destroyed by fire ; and, 
like many other prophets, was, it seems, de- 
termined to fulfil his own predictions. A 
shoemaker, with whom he lodged, identified 
as his property, a pair of pincers, which 
had been found on the ledge of the win- 
dow, from whence the incendiary made his 
exit. It was further ascertained, that the 
individual on whom suspicion rested so 


strongly, had been twice in a lunatic asy- 
lum, and was at the present time believed to , 
be insane. Police officers were immediately | 
despatched in search of this wretched being. | 

On Friday the 6th, this person, whose | 
name is Martin, was apprehended near 
Hexham, Northumberland, the place of his 
nativity, by a sheriff's officer of Hexham, 
named Stainthorpe, who lodged him in the 
House of Correction. Information of his 
capture being sent to York, a party set out 
shortly after in a post-chaise, to bring him 
thither. He arrived in York soon after 
three on Monday morning, and was taken 
to Peter prison. The magistrates shortly 
afterwards assembled, the witnesses were 
called out of bed, and about five o’clock 
the examination commenced, which con- 
tinued till seven. Property belonging to 
the cathedral, worth several pounds, was 
found on him at the time of his apprehen- | 
sion. After the depositions of the witnesses | 
had been taken, he made the following 
confession, in the coolest and most collected 
manner possible : 

“I set fire to the minster in consequence 
of two remarkable dreams. I dreamed, 
that one stood by me with a bow and 
sheaf of arrows, and he shot one through 
the minster door. I said I wanted to try 
to shoot, and he presented me the bow. I 
took an arrow from the sheaf, and shot, but 
the arrow hit the flags, and I lost it. I also 
dreamed that a large thick cloud came 
down over the minster, and extended to 
my lodgings; and from these things I 
thought that I was to set fire to the minster. 
l took these things away with me, for fear 
somebody else should be blamed ; I cut off 
the fringe and the tassels from the pulpit 
and the bishop’s throne, or what you call it, 
for I do not know their names, as a witness 
against me, to shew that I had done it my- 
self.”—After signing this, and declaring it to 


be the truth, he was fully committed to the 
city gaol for trial, at the next assizes. Being 
conducted thither, he partook of some re- 
freshment, went to bed, and slept soundly. 


_ About a fortnight before his apprehension, 
it appears, Martin left York, stating that he 


was going to reside at Leeds. On Satur- 
day, (Jan. 31st.) he again arrived at York, 
and spent the my f at the shoemaker’s, in 
whose house he had before resided. On 
Sunday he went out about eleven o’clock, 
and was not seen in York any more up'to 
the time of the fire. Martin was formerly 
a sailor, but has lived in Lincoln some few 
years as a journeyman tanner. He is well 
known among the religious sects an an en- 
thusiast of extraordinary pretensions. The 
history he published of his life is full of 
visionary matter ; in it he.calls himself bro- 
ther to the great painter of the Deluge, &c. 
Iie has a brother who lectures on the pro- 
rties of the philosopher’s stone.. He has 
imself always been very furious against 
the established church, and lately he stuck 
up placards on Lincoln cathedral, with de- 
nunciations of the wrath to come. 

To the sheriff's officer who apprehended 
him, Martin made the following disclo- 
sure:—* At four o’clock on Sunday after- 
noon I entered the minster, and stood 
against the prayer-house, (in the north aisle,) 
watching an opportunity of getting over the 
gate. I got over, and concealed myself 
till after service, and then looked for the 
best place to begin the fire. I watched the 
ringers out of the church; and some time 
after struck my first light in the bell cham- 
ber. I had no dark lantern, but carried 
the naked candle about with me. I broke 
the window, and tied a knotted bell-rope 
to some wooden steps that were standing 
near it, I put out my light, and lay for 
some time singing hymns. After getting 
over the choir door, 1 made two heaps of 
books, &c. at the throne and the organ ; 
but before setting fire to them, I cut off a 
quantity of gold lace and velvet from these 
places.” 

Among the rumours in circulation respect- 
ing this wretched man, it has been insinua- 
ted, that his animosity towards the establish- 
ment and its clergy was acquired from his 
connexion with the Wesleyan Methodists. 
The fact, however, is, that he was expelled 
their society for his enthusiasm and insanity. 

We esteem ourselves very fortunate in 
being able to procure a limited number of 
copies, from an exquisitely engraved view 
of York Cathedral ; one of a splendid series 
that has been got up to illustrate a complete 
History of York, by T. Allen, Esq. a work 
of considerable erudition, and of great 
worth to those who delight in monastic 
records, With this beautiful view of the 
West Front of the Cathedral before him, the 
reader will be enabled to form an idea of 
the general grandeur and sublime magnifi- 
cence of the edifice. 
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JOTHAM’S FABLE. 
(Concluded from col. 112) 


Tse answer of the bramble was, “ If in 
truth ye anoint me king over you, then 
come and put your trust in my shadow: 
and if not, let fire come out of the bramble 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon.” This 
answer identifies the bramble with the 
crooked policy of terrestrial thrones, and 
forms a 


cries, beneath my shadows, bow down to 
me; and, if not, bickering flames shall 
ascend in instant fury from my seat, and 
consuming your exalted foliage, stretch your 
scorched trunks at my feet. The answers 
of the trees of righteousness were, We 
serve Jehovah, and in serving him, minister 
to men; serve ye him, and him alone ; to 
him bow down, and hail him Lord of all; 
while the ambitious bramble cries, Bow 
down to me,—and names not the: Lord 
Jehovah, who alone was and is King of 
Israel. 

We proceed now to treat of the exalted 
scope of this sublime fable. Jotham was 
of the seed of Abraham, over which seed 
Jehovah then reigned sole Monarch, upon 
the mercy-seat in Shiloh, and by oracular 
responses governed Israel. A vile usurpa- 
tion of his sovereignty was then attempted 


by Jotham’s brother, Abimelech, who be- , 


came sovereign upon the murder of seventy 
persons, the sons of that great and holy 
man Gideon, then recently deceased, who 
were all the brethren of Abimelech. He 
waded, therefore, through a sea of blood— 
his brethren’s blood, to the throne : while he 


occupied the throne, his sole occupation | 


appears to have been to shed blood—the 
blood of his own countrymen ; and while 


thus impiously engaged, a woman, in retri- | 


butive justice, shed his blood. The flames 
of discord, thus proceeding from the bram- 
ble, agreeable to its recorded answer, con- 
sumed the lofty cedars and the creeping 
bramble together—one common ruin swal- 
lowed up all. 

Israel was selected from the nations, as 
we have already noted, to become a people, 
in the midst of whom Jehovah was to 
reign in perpetuity in person; his name 
was, therefore, put upon this people, and a 
state, in midst of the states of the earth, 
was erected, and became a beacon to all 
nations. While this people obeyed him, 
he exalted them; they were formidable to 
the surrounding nations, and dwelt in the 
midst of the land of promise in perfect 
security ; but when they revolted from him, 


e contrast to the meek answers of | 
the sacred trees. Place your, heads, it | 


oe 


they were shorn of their strength, and be- 
came a prey to their neighbours, who 
oppressed them sore ; until, in humble con- 
trition, they returned to him against whom 
they had revolted, and put away the strange 
gods which they had adopted, from among 
them: then did Jehovah return to them, 
and in his power they had peace and 
security. 

A departure from the sovereignty of Je- 
| hovah took place in Israel, not only in the 
days of Jotham, but again in the days 
of Samuel; and on that occasion the 
| Lord comforted Samuel in these memorable 
| words, “ The people have not rejected thee, 

but they have rejected me, that I should 
{not reign over them.” The disasters of 
| Israel were heavier under the reign of Sau 
| than under the viceroyalty of Samuel, and 
although beneath the reign of David, who 
was named “a man after God’s own 
heart,” and in the first days of Solomon, they 
flourished, it is evident, from the subsequent 
history of this people, that the rejection of 
| Jehovah was the ruin of Israel. Bramble 
succeeded bramble, each swayed in blood 

and rioted in the flames of discord and dis- 
traction, worshipping they knew not what, 
| and casting the ordinances of Jehovah 
behind their backs, afflicting and being 
afflicted, until the wrath of God, which 
had for ages burnt against them, swept ten 
| tribes from their land: because of their 
crimes, the famine, the pestilence, and the 
sword consumed them. A small remnant, 
indeed, were carried into captivity, and of 
these, age after age inquires, Where are 
these? But there is no voice, none to 
answer. 

Of the two remaining tribes, the records 
of that people dwell with notes of wo, if 
, not equal to the ten tribes, so similar that a 
mere shade of difference exists between 
them. Nowa bramble and now a cedar 
swayed; the altars of Jehovah flamed with 
| sacrifices, and the altar of demons, in 
| awful alternations ; innocent blood was shed 
| by princes, and parents gave their innocents 
| *° Toloch ; and wars, awful wars, were 

waged with their brethren. Often as a prince 
| arose to purge the land, a tyrant followed at 
| his heels, to recreate the loathsome filth of 

idolatry and blood. Jehovah was not in 
all their thoughts, and eventually his sove- 
| reignty was banished from Canaan. Then 
| did his wrath arise, and he banished Israel 
| from their land. The two remaining tribes, 
| consumed by famine, the pestilence, and 
| the sword, ceased to be a nation; and the 
| miserable remnant of this people were cast 
out of the promised land, and became cap- 
tives in Babylon. Alas, for Israel! Tlow 
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awfully did he prove that “ It is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God,” rather than to abide beneath “ the 
shadow of his wings.” 

The Lord, mindful of his promises to the 
seed of Abraham, after a doleful captivity 
of seventy years, released the captives of 
the two tribes from Babylon, and restored 
them to the promised land. There they re- 
built Jerusalem, erected a second temple, 
restored the services of the sanctuary, and 
became again a nation, Amidst turbulent 
wars, internal as well as external, and sore 
oppressions from within and from without, 
now persecuted and now persecuting, faith- 
ful to Jehovah at one time, and apostate at 
another, they continued a nation in Canaan, 
possessed a temple, and enjoyed a priest- 
hood, until He came of whom all the pro- 

hets witnessed, “ Jesus, the Son of the 
lighest ; unto whom the Lord God gave 
the throne of his father David. And he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end.” 

But if the influence of impious rulers 
led astray the mass of the people, we have, 
during these periods, instances of individual 
piety and devotion almost innumerable. The 

ost of prophets, who, in succession, arose 
through a period of eleven hundred years, 
testifying of and for God in the very teeth of 
idolatrous impiety, and at the hazard of 
their lives, the sublime effusions, which are 
recorded from their lips, and the exalted 
devotion of their individual characters, 
amidst multitudes who hated God, and 
worshipped the works of men’s hands, be- 
fore and during the captivity; and after- 
wards the hosts of martyrs who bled for 
the truth, and bare righteous witness for 
God beneath the domination of idolatry, 
when clothed with imperial power, bring 
out the character of the seed of Abraham, 
and shew it forth, worthy of His choice who 
searcheth the hearts of men, and errs not 
in his providential dealings with the works 
of his hands. These are they that “had 
trial of cruel mockings and scourgings ; 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments. 
They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
were tempted, were slain with the sword ; 
they wandered about in sheep-skins and 
goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented, (of whom the world was not wor- 
thy ;) they wandered in deserts, and in 
mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth. And ‘these all having obtained a 
good report through faith, received not the 
promise, God having provided some better 
thing for us, that they without us should 
not be made perfect.” 


Jotham’s Fable. 
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Previous to the appearance of Emanuel-- 
God with us, he who is called Jesus, be- 
cause he saves his people from their sins, 
and at the moment of his coming to atone 
for man, high expectations were rife 
throughout the world, that a great Person- 
age would arise in the east, who was des- 
tined to reign over all the earth; and at 
this moment the highest expectations reigned 
amongst the seed of Abraham, that this 
great Personage would be of themselves, 
the Son of David; and that he would re- 
store the kingdom to Israel. This great 
Personage came; he was of the seed of 
Abraham, and the Son of David; and he 
came to restore the kingdom to Israel. But 
his was a spiritual kingdom; such a king- 
dom as Israel enjoyed when Jotham com- 
posed this fable; Jehovah himself, in the 
person of his Son, being Sovereign Lord. 
Although the multitude were ready to re. 
ceive this kingdom, the rulers of Israel saw, 
that instead of leading them through con- 
quests to universal dominion, it thwarted 
their carnal views, and that it would di- 
minish, if not destroy, their power; they, 
therefore, did every thing they possibly could 
to harass and overthrow this spiritual king- 
dom : and to effect this, they slew this great 
Personage, and persecuted his followers 
even unto death. Once more, they pre- 
ferred a murderer to the Prince of Life; 
and they chose almost every bramble, 
every false Messiah, that offered, (and many 
there did offer,) to be their king, to their 
utter ruin. 

Emanuel, the son and heir of David, 
received back again that sovereignty which, 
during many ages, had been delegated to 
David and his seed; and being God and 
man, reigned over Israel. He therefore 
chose all his ministers from that people, 
perambulated and took possession of Ca- 
naan, declared, “‘I am not sent but to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,” and in 
the commission given to his ministers to set 
up the kingdom of heaven upon earth, 
commands them to begin at Jerusalem. 
Accordingly, at Jerusalem the Holy Ghost 
was miraculously poured out upon these 
ministers, there they opened their commis- 
sion, and from the seed of Abraham, de- 
vout men, of every nation under heaven, 
assembled there to keep the feast of Pente- 
cost, were the first subjects of this king- 
dom gathered. Alas, then did the rulers in 
Israel rage against the Lord’s anointed, 
against his ministers and his people, and 
having slain their Lord, they filled up the 
measure of their iniquities by persecuting, 
and slaying his ministers and people. 
“ Then did the Lord send forth his ar- 
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mies, and destroyed those murderers, and 
burnt up their city.” The remnant that 
escaped these slaughters were dispersed 
throughout all the earth, waiting until “ the 
Redeemer shall come again to Zion, and 
unto them that turn from transgression in 
Jacob.” Isa. lix. 

It appears, therefore, that Abraham and 
his seed were the portion of Jehovah during 
the patriarchal dispensation, that of the 
law and also of the gospel ; that they were 
fitly designated by the fig-tree, the olive, 
and the vine, in Jotham’s fable; that they 
were, throughout all their generations, in- 
tended to be under the immediate sove- 
reignty of Jehovah; and that their lust for 
dominion and terrestrial royalty has been 
their ruin, age after age, from the moment 
they yielded to its sway. Thus far my 
portfolio has yielded matter for these es- 
says, and F beg now to add a few particu- 
lars of more receat occurrence. 

Our elder brethren in Jehovah, “ who are 
Israelites; to whom pertaineth the adop- 
tion, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service of 
God, and the promises; whose are the fa- 
thers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came, who is over all, God blessed 
for ever, Amen,” Rom. ix. are yet dis- 
persed, without an altar and without a 
teaching priest; having no city of habita- 
tions, no land of fruitfulness, no concentra- 
tion of strength, nor one to lead them, since 
they rejected the Lord of Life, who came 
unto them. Alas, they are yet dreaming of 
power, conquest, and dominion, as a nation, 
rather than turning to the Strong for strength, 
and individually laying hold on the hope 
set before them, As they stumbled origi- 
nally at Christ crucified, they yet stumble ; 
looking for a splendid deliverer, who shall 
lead them to Canaan, instead of calling 
upon the name of the Lord, and enjoying 
his salvation. Hence, when individuals of 
their nation are impressed with the evi- 
dences of Christianity, and begin to cry, 
“What must I do to be saved?” the whole 
Israelitish community take the alarm, and, 
like one man, set themselves in array 
against them. The way of the inquiring 
Israelite is thus instantly blocked up, and his 
means of sustenance destroyed : he is im- 
mediately in want of all things; and it 
must be through tribulation, which few 
Christians are aware of, that he enters the 
kingdom of heaven, if he enters it at all. 

The Gentiles have received from the seed 
of Abraham blessings inestimable; and 
those blessings they permanently enjoy, in 

he possession of the sacred volume, the or- 

linances of the Redeemer, and the hope 


they have in Him of eternal life; it is a 
small thing, therefore, with them to minister 
carnal things to these, their elder brethren, 
seeing they have ministered spiritual things 
to them. 

Impressed with these truths, the two 
principal societies in London, which are 
exclusively employed in diflusing divine 
truth amongst the seed of Abraham, at 
home and abroad, are at this moment oc- 
cupied in raising the means for forming 
asylums for the protection and instruction of 
inquiring and believing Hebrews. There 
all of these may be protected during a 
limited time, acquire a trade, whereby they 
may be enabled to obtain in future their 
own maintenance, and during their abode 
therein may receive Christian instruction 
and consolation, in the regular means of 
grace, without becoming proselytes to any 
sect or party bearing the Christian name ; 
and of these inquirers there are numbers at 
this moment. 

The asylum forming by the London So- 
ciety is at Warsaw, the capital of Poland ; 
and the asylum forming by the Philo- 
Judean Society is in London; an extract 
from whose address I subjoin :— Relying 
on the mercies of a covenant God, the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, who 
has declared, that if his covenant of day 
and night should fail, then should the seed 
of Israel cease to be a nation before him 
for ever; and confident in the benevolent 
consideration of those who partake of the 
mercies of that covenant, as the children of 
promise ; and in the full conviction, that 
‘ the fig-tree of Judah is now putting forth 
its blossoms, and shewing signs that sum- 
mer is nigh at hand,’ the Philo-Judean 
Society, deeply impressed with a sense of 
the obligations they owe to the once de- 
spised and persecuted people of Israel, 
earnestly invite the sanction and co-opera- 
tion of every believer in the Lord of glory— 
the compassionate Saviour of perishing and 
polluted sinners—and entreat that prayer 
may be unceasingly offered to the Most 
High, that he will “set his hand a se- 
cond time to recover the remnant of his 
people—to assemble the outcasts of Israel, 
and gather together the dispersed of Judah 
from the four corners of the earth.’ Small 
as such beginnings may be, the hope is in- 
dulged, that ‘a little one may become a 
thousand, and a small one a strong nation.’ 
May the Lord accomplish it; yea, may he 
hasten the time. ‘ Return, O Lord, unto 
the ten thousand thousands of Israel.’” 


W. Cotpwett. 
King-Square, London, Dec.1, 1828. 
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FINAL PERSEVERANCE VINDICATED. 


Mr. Epitor, 

Srr,—In a former number of your Maga- 
zine, col. 601, vol. x., I endeavoured to 
shew, in opposition to your correspondent 
W. P. B. col. 206, that Heb. vi. 4—6, does 
not refer to persons who had once been 
truly converted to God. What I then ad- 
vanced has, however, been controverted 
by another correspondent, col. 992, who 
signs himself J. W. In replying to this 
writer, I hope to bear in mind the judicious 
hints you gave to correspondents on the 
cover of your last number. 

I feel myself rather at a loss to know 
what J. W. precisely means by “Calvinian 
perseverance ;” for the truth is, I am so 
little acquainted with the writings of Calvin, 
as not to know what his exact views were 
on the subject of perseverance. If your 
correspondent imagines that it is my inten- 
tion to defend Calvin’s views on the sub- 
ject, he is certainly mistaken. My maxim, 
in matters of religion, is, to “to call no 
man master upon earth.” When I con- 
ceive the assertions and opinions of any 
uninspired man are opposed to the word of 
God, I feel myself at the most perfect 
liberty to reject them. But that J. W. may 
not mistake me, it is but fair to state, that I 
most firmly believe in the certain and eter- 
nal salvation of every saint. This, how- 
ever, is not the point in hand. The only 
question is, Does the apostle, in Heb. vi. 
4—6, refer to persons who had once been 
truly converted to God, or not? The ob- 
ject of my former communication was to 
establish the negative side of this question ; 
but the passages I then quoted and com- 
pared, J. W. asserts, and attempts to prove, 
were not applicable to the case in hand. 
That we may see how he succeeds in inva- 
lidating the force of those passages, allow 
me, Mr. Editor, candidly to follow him 
through his  animadversions.” 

To illustrate the clause, “‘ who were once 
enlightened,” I referred to the case of Ba- 
laam ; but in reply J. W. asserts, that the 
illumination of Balaam “ was at most only 
prophetical, and that the above clause is to 
be understood spiritually.” Balaam was 
certainly a very extraordinary character, and 
by what criterion a considerable portion of 
the light he evidently possessed, is ascer- 
tained to be merely prophetic, I am quite 
at a loss to conceive. “If Balak,” said 
he, “would give me his house full of 
silver and gold, I cannot go beyond the 
word of Jehovah my God, to do less or 
more.—Let me die the death of the righ- 


teous, and let my last end be like unto | 
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his.—God is not a man that he should lie, 
nor the son of man that he should repent,” 
&c. Surely this looks more like the lan- 
guage of an enlightened judgment, than that 
of a mere prophetic impulse. In fact, he 
here apparently, but it is only apparently, 
speaks the language of a pious and holy 
man. And why, on the other hand, is the 
phrase, “once enlightened,” to be under- 
stood purely in a spiritual sense, as mean- 
ing much the same thing, in fact, as re- 
generation? Why, simply, it would seem, 
because J. W. finds similar language made 
use of in the sacred scriptures to express a 
state of saving acquaintance with the grace 
of God. But surely your correspondent 
does not need being informed, that scrip- 
ture terms and phrases are frequently made 
use of with such a latitude and variety of 
meaning, as to render it quite impossible to 
ascertain their intended import, without the 
most careful examination of the context. It 
is said, for instance, that the Philippian 
gaoler, and all his house, believed ; and it is 
also said, that devils believe : but does be- 
lieving in both these cases import just the 
same thing, neither more nor less? And 
while there is an illumination which 
amounts to a glorious reality, and of which 
our Lord affirms, “ This is life eternal !” 
we are equally certain, that there is also an 
illumination, which only amounts to “ the 
form of knowledge and of the truth,” and 
which still leaves its deluded possessors 
under the dominion of sin and condemna- 
tion. Thus the very light that is in them 
may be darkness! 

With a view of shewing that a person 
might “ taste of the heavenly gift, and be 
a partaker of the Holy Spirit,” and yet not 
be a truly converted character, I quoted the 
case of the traitor Judas; but to evade the 
force of this allusion, J. W. asks if I can 
“ prove, that by tasting of the heavenly gift, 
and partaking of the Holy Ghost, we are to 
understand the gift of working miracles, and 
that exclusively ?” It was never my inten- 
tion, sir, to give this exclusive meaning to 
the language in question. But that Judas 
really possessed the gift of working mira- 
cles, will, I —, be denied by no un- 
prejudiced mind. And then, does not my 
opponent believe, (and it is what I believe 
myself,) that thousands who sit under the 
ministry of the gospel, taste of the heavenly 
gift of grace, or receive into their minds a 
measure of divine influence, and yet never 
become genuine converts to the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; but, on the contrary, give awful evi- 
dence that they are still in the gall of bitter- 
ness and the bonds of iniquity? And if 
these things be admitted as facts, then the 
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objection of J. W. to my former statement, 
amounts to just nothing at all but a mere 
quibble. 

That it is possible for persons to “taste 
the good word of God,” and yet not be 
genuine believers, I conceived to be quite 
evident from the case of the stony-ground 
hearers, who, it is said, “ heard the word, 
and received it with joy; yet had they no 
root in themselves, and therefore soon 
withered away.” But here J. W. remarks, 
that “the expression used (in the parable) 
is, not that they tasted the good word of 
God, but that they received the word with 
joy, and that these may not be of the very 
same import.” Perhaps they may not; 
but has he proved that they are not? Most 
assuredly he has not, unless we are to regard 
the following most singular assertion in the 
light of a proof, viz. “that the words used 
by the apostle are evidently more expres- 
sive of the state of grace, than those used 
in the parable! That is, to taste the good 
work of God is more expressive of a state 
of grace, than to receive it with joy! 
But 1 should really like to know, by what 
magic touch the writer makes the word or 
act of tasting evidently signify more than 
that of receiving. I suppose, sir, that most 
of your readers, as well as myself, have 
been in the habit of thinking, till the ap- 
pearance of this extraordinary assertion, 
that to receive a thing, whether corporally 
or mentally, whether into the body or the 
soul, was evidently expressive of something 
more than that of ¢asting it. And it would 
seem, that even the evangelists were old- 
fashioned enough to think so; for one of 
them tells us, that Jesus tasted of the vine- 
gar mingled with gall, and another adds, 
“but he did not receive it.” But tasting, 
we are reminded, “is sometimes expressive 
of a state of grace ;” and so is receiving ; 
“for as many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of 
God.” But the truth is, that neither of the 
terms necessarily implies a saving reception 
of the gospel : that must be ascertained by 
the context. There is, for example, a nu- 
merous class of hearers, in most of our dif- 
ferent places of worship, who not only 
evince a taste and relish for the good word 
of God, but are frequently, by the preach- 
ing of that word, melted into floods of tears ; 
and yet, in the course of the week, they 
may have been seen in the pursuit of every 
folly, or practising the arts of fraud, or 
even rolling about our streets in paroxysms 
of drunkenness! And yet, after all, is it 
too much to say of such awful characters, 
that they tasted the good word of God? 
They did more : they received it with joy! 


What J. W. says on “the powers of the 
world to come,” requires no reply ; for whe- 
ther we regard this clause as expressive of 
the amazing and tremendous efficacy of the 
gospel dispensation, which is sometimes the 
savour of death unto death—or the over- 
whelming influences of eternity itself—it is 
but of little consequence to the present dis- 
cussion ; for most certain it is, that in rela- 
tion to both, many a poor wretch has tasted, 
and trembled, and for ever sunk beneath the 
powers of the world to come. 

But “there is a difference,” we are told, 
“between one person being illuminated, 
another tasting the heavenly gift and par- 
taking of the Holy Ghost, a third tasting 
of the good word of God, a fourth of the 
powers of the world to come, and the same 
person being the subject of all these.” This 
Is granted : but still, upon the supposition, 
= the supposition has not yet been re- 
uted,) that not any one of these particulars 
really amounts to a vital part of true reli- 
gion, it will be of no material consequence, 
whether we suppose them all possessed by 
one individual, or distributed among many ; 
for he who might possess them all would 
no more be a real Christian, than he who 
possessed but one of them; just the same 
as he who has four counterfeit sovereigns, 
is not a whit richer than he who has 
but one. There is, therefore, no necessity 
for producing an instance in which all the 
particulars specified are to be found in the 
same individual, and he undeniably a stran- 
ger to vital religion. But still, I do not 
think it at all difficult to produce instances, 
from the sacred writings, in which persons, 
to all appearance, went quite as far in the 
profession and experience of personal re- 
ligion, as those specified in Heb. vi. 4—6. 
I will quote two instances. When he slew 
them, then they sought him; and they re- 
turned, and inguired early after God. 
And they remembered that God was their 
rock, and the high God their Redeemer, 
Nevertheless they did flatter him with their 
mouth, and they lied unto him with their 
tongues ; for their heart was not right with 
him, neither were they steadfast in his 
covenant, Psalm Ixxviii. 34—37. They 
seek me daily, says God, and delight to 
know my ways, as a nation that did righ- 
teousness, and forsook not the ordinance of 
their God: they ask of me the ordinances 
of justice, they take delight in approaching 
to God! And yet this is the testimony of 
God : Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, 
and to smite with the fist of wickedness ! 
Isa. lviii.2,4. If J.W. should think proper 
to object to these cases as inapplicable, by 
saying, that “ the expression used is, not 
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that they were once enlightened, &c. but 
that they daily seek me,” &c. I shall deem 
it a waste of time to make any reply, judg- 
ing that he intends, after all, nothing but a 
mere logomachy, or war of words, instead 
of sense. 

Considerable stress is also laid on the 
phrase “to renew them again to repent- 
ance,” as though it necessarily implied, that 
they had once been the subjects of genuine 
repentance. This objection, at first sight, 
appears somewhat plausible ; but that plau- 
sibility will immediately vanish, if we con- 
sider, first, that similar phraseology is fre- 
quently made use of in the sacred writings, 
where a real repetition of the same thing is 
not implied. Let the following instance 
suffice :— But now, after that ye have 
known God, or rather are known of God, 
how turn ye again (exispepere to the 
weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye 
desire again avwOev) to be in bond- 
age?” Gal, iv. 9. Now it is quite evi- 
dent, that by these weak and beggarly 
elements, we are to understand the Jewish 
ceremonies, to which these gentile converts 
had never before been subject; and yet 
they are represented as turning again to 
these ceremonies, and as desiring again to 
be in bondage unto them. In the second 
place, let it be observed, that, (aceording to 
our great Parkhurst,) the Greek adverb, 
maXuwy, signifies not only again, but “ also, 
likewise, then, afterwards, in consequence.” 
Let us, then, substitute the word then for 
that of again, and see how the passage 
will read: “ For it is impossible for those 
who were once enlightened, and have tasted 
of the heavenly gifi, and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Spirit, and have tasted 
the good word of God, and the powers of 
the world to come, and have fallen away, 
then to renew them to repentance.” It 
appears to me, sir, that this reading throws 
considerable light on the passage, by placing 
the emphasis where it ought to be, and 
where it is placed by the original—ahw 
avacaunZev ec peravoay. If I am mis- 
taken, I shall most cheerfully submit to the 
decision of those who are much better qua- 
lified to judge on this subject than myself. 

J. W. asserts, that if my views of the 
passage be correct, it is not easy to perceive 
wherein the condition of these persons was 
worse after their apostacy than it was be- 
fore. If my views of the passage are cor- 
rect, the case, sir, will stand precisely thus: 
Before their apostacy their sin was great ; 
but afterwards it was awfully aggravated. 
Before their apostacy there was room for 
genuine repentance ; but afterwards there 
was none ! 


It is amazing that your correspondent, 
who is such an adept in making distinc- 
tions where there is no difference, should 
endeavour to confound a partial falling into 
sin and error, for a time, with an open and 
total apostacy from the cause and faithful 
servants of Christ. That 1 John ii. 19, 
alludes to such characters as never did in 
truth belong to Jesus Christ, but to Anti- 
christ, is a position which I imagined no 
one, whatever might be his creed, would 
feel disposed to deny, and that their “ going 
out” from the true servants of Christ was only 
the natural result and development of that 
fact. Little children, it is the last time, 
and as ye have heard that Antichrist shall 
come, even now are there many Anti- 
christs, whereby we know that it is the last 
time. They went out from us, but they 
were not of us; for if they had been of 
us, they would have continued with us; 
but they went out, that they might be made 
manifest that they were not all of us,” 
verses 18, 19. This language is too expli- 
cit to need comment. And I must still be 
allowed to say, that to me it is quite clear 
that the characteis described in Heb. vi. 
4—6, never were the genuine disciples of 
Jesus Christ; for in the first place, they 
are compared by the inspired writer, in 
ver. 8, to that barren kind of earth, which, 
after all the culture bestowed upon it, pro- 
duces nothing but thorns and briars, and is 
therefore rejected. And we are conducted 
to the same melancholy conclusion, in the 
second place, by the peculiar manner in 
which the same writer addresses those 
whom he considered as genuine believers : 
“ But, beloved, we are persuaded betler 
things of you, even things that accompany 
salvation, though we thus speak.” ver. 9. 
Real believers, then, do possess better 
things than wretched apostates ever did ; 
even things which do accompany the sal- 
vation of the soul; and are, therefore, to 
be distinguished from all that knowledge, 
and tasting, and partaking, which left their 
possessors, first in a state of unfruitfulness, 
then of apostacy, and finally, of eternal im- 
penitency and wo!—I believe, sir, that 
these wretched characters had, among other 
sins, committed that of blasphemy against 
the Divine Spirit, the peculiar capacity for 
which, according to our best writers of 
every party, consists of knowledge in the 
head, and malice in the heart; a sufficient 
quantity of which, it appears, was possessed 
by these unhappy men! They had once 
been enlightened, &c. but had fallen from 
their profession; and then, as if they had 
discovered the imposture, with horrid ma- 
lice, they, in their own hearts, crucified a 
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second time the Son of God, and did all 
that was in their power to hold him up to 

blic infamy and contempt! And hence 
fearful doom—QJIt 1s impossible to 
renew them to repentance! May each 
reader pray, “ Lord, let my heart be sound 
in thy statutes, that I be not ashamed !”— 
Yours truly, 

Dec. 16, 1828. La 


THE INJUSTICE OF SLAVERY ASSERTED. 


Tue planters are in possession of every 
thing. The slaves are not in possession of 
any thing. Governors, judges, magistrates, 
officers, and jurors, all are under the con- 
trol of the European. Not more are the 
brute creation at the mercy of their owners, 
than are the slaves at the mercy of the 
Europeans in the West Indies. The value 
of the life of a slave is, the pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence estimated as the loss to 
his or her master. That the colonists should 
wish to perpetuate this state of things, and 
that the British government should hesitate 
about, or delay its interference, is as para- 
doxical, as would be the question, “ Shall 
we put an end to the system of smuggling, 
or shall we perpetuate it?” Smuggling has 
been of long continuance. It affords sup- 
port to many families; and to prevent it is 
of vast expense to government. ; 

Were an attempt to be made to put an 
end to the depredations committed under 
cover of darkness, might not our guardians 
of the night remonstrate against a measure 
calculated to deprive them of their legiti- 
mate office and support? Do away with 
prostitution, and you will have some thou- 
sands of females to provide for by ‘other 
means, It is begging the question, to 
plead for the continuance of an evil, be- 
cause some good results therefrom. When 
the necessity of keeping 800,000 human 
beings in bondage and imprisonment is 
demonstrated, when slavery is proved to be 
the fair result of civilization and justice, then 
shall a blush vail my face, and my sup- 
posed maturity of seventy-three shall be 
construed into a second state of child- 
hood. 

“Before I go hence, to be no more 
seen,” not any thing would afford me 
more pleasure than to see the British legis- 
lature free itself from every charge of in- 
justice or oppression. Not a nation in 


Europe stands more independent of other 
nations, than does the nation of Great Bri- 
tain. The revenue of the sovereign of the 
British empire, in all probability, exceeds 
the revenue of every other sovereign in 
Europe. When usurpation had nearly sub- 


jugated all other nations, England re- 
mained unsubdued. She fought, she con- 
quered, she adjusted. Now that she 
holds the balance in her own hand, what 
has she to do but to be just? She has 
been generous to other nations; she ought 
to be just to herself. If she conquer to 
make slaves, it is unjust. If she con- 
quer to make subjects, it is heroic. If she 
mend the condition of the aborigines of 
her conquered territory, it is praiseworthy. 
May her power increase; but never retro- 
grade. May her acquisitions never incur 
Heaven’s displeasure. I am asubject; but 
not a slave. If I am injured, I have a 
right to complain. He is not a British 
subject who has not a right to complain. 
There is a reciprocity between the sove- 
reign and the subject of Great Britain, 
which is hardly equalled in any other Euro- 
pean nation. Colonists protected, ought 
not to be impertinent. e magistrate is 
not upon an equality with the judge; nor 
the judge with the legislature. The popu- 
lation of Great Britain supplicate the exe- 
cutive government to extend justice to the 
enslaved Africans in the British colonies. 
They implore the legislature to exercise its 
authority over those colonists, who have 
arrogated to themselves such unlimited 
power over these African fellow-men. The 
British public lament to find, that amongst 
the legislative representatives of the British 
empire, men are found, who participate in 
this appalling traffic. Were not the present 
state of West India self-evident, it would 
be hardly believed that such a state of 
things existed within the British empire. 
It has been veiled. It is now uncovered. 
The Atlantic ocean no longer hides this 
monster of deformity. It wants but to be 
known, to be abhorred. 

That the offspring of Africa have been 
held for such a lapse of time in West 
India as beasts, and that the planters in 
West India wish still to hold them as 
beasts ; and, moreover, that the planters 
represent the Africans as wishing to con- 
tinue as beasts, is truly paradoxical. That 
the planters never have, nor ever intended 
them, to rise above the state of beasts, is 
clear to a demonstration. Religious in- 
struction was permitted by the planters, 
chiefly to render the slaves more beneficial 
to the owners; but it does not appear to 
have been designed as a preparatory step 
to the future manumission of the slaves; 
but merely for self-interest. 

It would be rebellious in British subjects 
to demand of the British legislature the 
abolition of the enslaved Africans. But to 
remonstrate and to petition against it, is a 
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just right, and a humane procedure. Were 
slavery to be immediately abolished, or 
were it acknowledged by the British legis- 
lature as having no legitimate right of 
existence, what, or wherein, would be the 
evil? 

Against the British government, or against 
the colonists, a most awful charge is laid. 
Against the slaves, not any just complaint 
is preferred. Nor can any complaint be 
justly laid to their charge, as an aggregate 
body. They have been taken by force. 
They have been held by power. Were 
these prisoners in the island of Great Britain, 
every prisoner would not only be entitled to 
his acquittal, but to remuneration for the 
injury sustained. To take any description 
of property in Europe, (as men, women, and 
children are taken in Africa, and transported 
to West India,) would subject the offender 
to severe punishment. To want the labour 
of Africans originally, or now to want their 
labours, may be perfectly in accordance with 
established usage; but, for the planters of 
West India to claim a legitimate right to 
the African, to require the African to pur- 
chase his manumission, or to prohibit his 
return to Africa under a severe penalty, is 
an assumption of colonial authority, that 
exceeds every anterior claim of any part of 
the human family, over any other “ of 


our species, 
- 


MARINE WONDERS. 


** These see the works of the Lord, and his won- 
ders in the deep.”—Psalm evii. 24. 

Tuat the water of the sea conceals from 
our view objects of the most interesting na- 
ture, cannot be doubted. The watery world, 
as it has most significantly been term- 
ed, contains probably productions of almost 
every class peculiar to itself. An intima- 
tion of this is perhaps given us, when Elihu 
speaks of God as ‘covering the bottom of 
the sea, or, as in the marginal reading, the 
roots, Job xxxvi. 30. The Red sea is, 
literally, the weedy sea. Mr. Bruce says, 
that it contains large trees or plants of coral, 
Ose in imitation of plants on land. 

{e saw one, which, from a root nearly cen- 
tral, threw out ramifications in an almost 
circular form, measuring about twenty-six 
feet diameter every way. To explore the 
recesses of the ocean, is impossible. Our 
acquaintance with them must, therefore, be 
very partial and limited. In the following 
extract it appears, that new scenes were 
opened, and new enjoyments produced, to 
an adventurous voyager in the northern 


seas. 
“Nothing can be more surprising and 


beautiful than the singular clearness of the 
water of the northern seas. As we passed 
slowly over the surface, the bottom, which 
here was in general a white sand, was 
clearly visible, with its minutest objects, 
where the depth was from twenty to twenty- 
five fathoms. During the whole course of 
the tour I made, nothing appeared to me so 
extraordinary as the inmost recesses of the 
deep thus unveiled to the eye. The surface 
of the ocean was unruffled by the slightest 
breeze, and the gentle splashing of the oars 
searcely disturbed it. Hanging over the 
gunwale of the boat, with wonder and de- 
light I gazed on the slowly moving scene 
below. Where the bottom was sandy, the 
different kinds of asteriz, echini, and even 
the smallest shells, appeared at that great 
depth conspicuous to the eye; and the 
water seemed in some measure to have the 
effect of a magnifier, by enlarging the ob- 
jects like a telescope, and bringing them 
seemingly nearer. Now creeping along, 
we saw far beneath, the rugged sides of a 
mountain rising towards our boat, the base 
of which, perhaps, was hidden some miles 
in the great deep below. Though moving 
on a level surface, it seemed almost as if we 
were ascending the height under us, and 
when we passed over its summit, which 
rose in appearance to within a few feet of 
our boat, and came again to the descent, 
which on this side was suddenly perpendi- 
cular, and overlooking a watery gulf, as we 
pushed gently over the last point of it, it 
seemed almost as if we had thrown our- 
selves down this precipice: the illusion, 
from the crystal clearness of the deep, ac- 
tually producing a sudden start. 

“ Now we came again to a plain, and 
passed slowly over the submarine forests 
and meadows which appeared in the ex- 
panse below, inhabited, doubtless, by thou- 
sands of animals, to which they afford both 
food and shelter,—animals unknown to man: 
and I could sometimes observe large fishes 
of singular shape, gliding softly through the 
watery thickets, unconscious of what was 
moving above them. As we proceeded, 
the bottom became no longer visible ; its 
fairy scenes gradually faded to the view, 
and were lost in the dark green depths of 
the ocean.”— Travels through Sweden, 
Norway, and Finmark, to the North 
Cape, in the summer of 1820, by A. de 
Capell Brooke, A.M. Ato. p. 195. 

™ these profound depths is found the 
remarkable gorgonia lepadifera of Lin- 
naeus, “ considered rare by the inhabitants 
of these parts, who, when they accidentally 
meet with it, hang it up as a curiosity. 
This extraordinary zoophyte grows in the 
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form of a tree or branch; and its simila- 
rity is such, that few indeed, even after a 
Minute investigation, would suppose it 

sed life, or imagine it was any thing 
but what it has hitherto been considered, 
a vegetable. This idea, which long pre- 
vailed with respect to the class of zoo- 
phytes in general, has been gradually ex- 
ploded, as the attention of naturalists has 
been directed to marine productions. 

“ On a final inspection of this gorgon, 
we behold nothing but a mere branch, sin- 
gular indeed in appearance, and covered 
over with whitish scales, which seem like 
seeds hanging on every part of it: how 
extraordinary then does it appear, when we 
are told that it is an animal, with not only 
bone and flesh, but even possessed of mi- 
nute muscles and tendons. The stem of 
the branch, which is the inward support or 
bone of the animal, appears to be formed 
of different distinct layers or circles of a 
hard calcareous matter, and in the living 
state is surrounded by a fleshy substance. 
This is thickly covered with small whitish 
tubercles, which appear like barnacles 
hanging on it, and are the cells that con- 
tain the numberless animals of which the 
gorgonia consists, protecting their delicate 
parts from injury. These they have the 
power of contracting and opening; and 
from them the tentacula of the polypus ex- 
tend themselves, to procure nourishment, 
which is afterwards conducted to the main 
stem or body. 

“The manner in which the gorgon is ac- 
cidentaily removed from the great depths of 
the ocean, is singular. The uér, or red 
fish, (perca marina,) is seldom met with 
but in the fiords, and where the depth is 
from 150 to 300 fathoms. The fishermen 
generally remark, that this fish is found in 
the greater plenty in these parts, and more 
particularly where the sea-trees most 
abound ; delighting, as they informed me, 
in sporting about the branches of the gor- 
gon, or animal-tree ; but possibly they feed 
on the heads of the polypi, when they 
stretch out their tentacula for nourish- 
ment. It sometimes happens, that the 
lines, when set at these great depths, are 
let down between the arms of the gorgon 
itself, and the red fish, when it takes the 
bait, on finding itself hooked, runs away 
with the line, and entangles itself among 
the branches of the animal. When this is 
the case, the fishermen endeavour to re- 
lease the line by pulling it; and if the gor- 
gon be of a very large size, the branch 
round which it is fast resists all their en- 
deavours, and the line is lost. If, how- 
ever, it happen to have caught hold only of 


the upper and slighter parts, these give 
way, and are drawn to the surface along 
with the line. They are hung up by the 
fishermen in their huts, who suppose them 
to be a kind of charm or protection against 
storms. They arrive at a very extraordi- 
nary size, if we may believe the accounts 
of the fishermen, who have most frequent 
opportunities of seeing them, attaining di- 
mensions even equal to those of our largest 
forest trees.”—-Ibid. p. 321. 


A BURNING AND A SHINING LIGHT. 


(From Clarke’s Commentary—John v. verse 35.) 


“Tue expression of /amp, our Lord took 
from the ordinary custom of the Jews, who 
termed their eminent doctors, the lamps of 
Israel, A lighted candle is a proper 
emblem of a minister of God; and alteri 
serviens consumor—* In serving others, I 
myself destroy,”—a proper motto. There 
are few, who preach the gospel faithfully, 
that do not lose their lives by it. Burning 
may refer to the zeal with which John 
executed his message; and shining may 
refer to the clearness of the testimony which 
he bore concerning Christ. Only to shine, 
is but vanity; and to burn without shining, 
will never edify the church of God. Some 
shine, and some burn, but few both shine 
and burn; and many there are who are 
denominated pastors, who neither shine nor 
burn. He who wishes to save souls, must 
both burn and shine: the clear light of the 
knowledge of the sacred records must fill 
his understanding; and the holy flame of 
loving zeal must occupy his heart. ‘Zeal 
without knowledge is continually blunder- 
ing ; and knowledge without zeal makes no 
converts to Christ.” 


OBSERVATIONS OCCASIONED BY THE REV. 
R. W. HAMILTON’S LETTER ON CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION. 

Turis letter, it seems, is considered by some 
of the advocates of what, in the vocabulary 
of the day, is called “Catholic Emancipa- 
tion,” an able and masterly production; in 
which they evidently agree in opinion with 
the author himself, whose estimate of its 
merits, and of his own talents, is so high, 
that in its conclusion, he says, “It will not 
be an unknown or common antagonist who 
will tempt” him to reply. 

Why he should entertain so high an opi- 
nion of this production, I know not, unless 
it be that it is his own offspring, and bears 
his image. Had I not known the author 
to have passed the spring-time of life, I 
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should have supposed him to have been 
some school-boy, whose taste had been 
vitiated by reading the pompous nothings 
of the minor French writers, or the vile 
and turgid bombast of the Irish orators. 
He aims at prettiness, and endeavours to 
present his readers with a nosegay, which 
may possibly please some of the juvenile 
minds of the age. The letter is neither 
distinguished by profoundness of research, 
extent of information, nor cogency of argu- 
ment; but by pompous declamation, cloth- 
ed in a style which is neither prose nor 
verse, and which, perhaps, cannot better be 
described than by saying, it borders on the 
ridiculous. 

He writes as if he were the representative 
of the whole body of the dissenters, and 
employed as their champion on this occa- 
sion. But I know the dissenters too well 
to believe that, were their views univer- 
sally coincident with his own, which they 
are not, they would employ him as their 
advocate. Whilst they have “ oLIve 
TREES,” and “FIG TREES,” and VINES 
among them, they would never place their 
cause under the shade, I will not say of 
the BRAMBLE, for I believe the writer is a 
good-natured kind of gentleman, but of the 
DAISY, or even the poLyantTuus. Whilst 
they have a Hall, they would never employ 
a Hamilton; and whilst they could have a 
Wellington for their leader, they would 
never place themselves under the command 
of a Whitelock. The principles advocated 
by Mr. H., are held in reprobation by 
some of the ablest dissenting ministers of 
the present day. 

Mr. H. considers the Papists, (whom he 
calls Catholics, thereby unchurching him- 
self and his people,) a most deeply injured 
and persecuted people. One would sup- 
pose from his mournful “quailing,” that 
the Protestants of Great Britain and Ire- 
land had established an inquisition, in 
which the thumb screws, and racks, and 
brass pans, ond all the other instruments 
used in that house of mercy, are employed ; 
or that, remembering the pious zeal of their 
queen Mary, of blessed memory, they had 
kindled their fires in Smithfield, and Oxford, 
and Gloucester, and Hadley, and else- 
where, and were burning bishops and 
mechanics now, as Papists burnt Protes- 
tants then. But we have not heard either 
in England or Ireland, of either fires or 
inquisitions ; nor are either to be appre- 
hended from Protestants, for these are not 
the progeny of Protestantism, but of popery, 
of poor, innocent, pious, tolerant, and ten- 
der-hearted Popery. 

What then is the amount of the suffer- 


ings of this persecuted people? Are they 
hindered from making a public profession 
of Popery? Are they forbidden the public 
celebration of mass? Are they not allowed 
to make secret confession to their priests? 
Are they excluded from the advantages of 
trade and commerce? May they not plead 
in our courts of justice, and rise to stations 
of honour in our armies and fleets? 
Why then all this feminine “ quailing ?” 
Why! Because, forsooth, they are not 
eligible to become either our legislators or 
our kings. And this is persecution! And 
this is the Egyptian bondage from which 
they must be emancipated ! 

A man’s religion, Mr. H. contends, should 
hinder no one from ascending to the highest 
offices in the state. Certainly not, if there 
be nothing in his religion prejudicial to the 
liberty and happiness of the community 
among whom he lives. Does Mr. H, mean 
to say that religion, whether true or false, 
whether according to godliness, or against 
it, whether beneficial or prejudicial to 
society, renders its subjects alike eligible to 
the highest and most influential situations 
in the state? Suppose the Hindoos, for 
example, were as numerous in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, as Papists are said to be, 
and suppose these were as clamorous for 
seats in parliament as Papists are, and 
suppose it were known that they are as 
much attached to the dogmas of their 
superstition as the Papists are, and that 
should they ever be able, they would over- 
turn Christianity, and introduce the car of 
Juggernaut, and infanticide, and the burn- 
ing of widows, with all the obscene and 
sanguinary rites of their idolatrous system ; 
just as the Papists, should they ever have 
the power, would overthrow Protestantism, 
and interdict the reading of the scriptures, 
and proscribe and persecute Protestants, as 
their predecessors persecuted our fathers. 
Suppose all this to be known, would Mr. 
Hi. plead their eligibility to become legis- 
lators in a Christian nation? 

Would he say in such a case, where the 
germ of ruin and misery obviously exists, 
that such persons are perfectly eligible to 
the highest and most influential offices of 
the state; that with their religion we have 
nothing to do, for that is a thing between 
God and themselves; that to withhold from 
such men the power to injure others, is 
persecution; and that it is our duty to put 
power into their hands, and, should they 
abuse it, then punish them, but not till 
then, for no man should be deprived of 
any honour because of his religious opi- 
nions, Either Mr. H. would or would not 
put such power into the hands of Hindoos, 
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If not, then he gives up the principle, that 
religious opinions cannot disqualify for the 
highest offices of a state. But if, in de- 


. fiance of the natural and well-known con- 


nection subsisting between cause and effect, 
principle and consequence, he would put 
power into the hands of such men, what 
are we to think of his prudence? Was it 
of such men Solomon said, “A prudent 
man foresecth the evil, and hideth him- 
self?” Or rather, did he not describe them 
when he added, “The simple pass on, and 
are punished.” 

if Mr. H. mean any thing but to “quail” 
and declaim, he means to establish this 
position, that whatever evil may be fore- 
seen, if that evil be coupled with the name 
of religion, we must do nothing to prevent 
it; that such interference would be perse- 
cution ; and that the long approved adage, 
“Tt is better to prevent evil than to cure 
it,” is false. He reminds me of olden 
times, when the Popish king James the 
Second, and his Jesuit associates, gulled 
the simple ones of those days, by their 
fair speeches and fair promises. Happily 
for this country, there were some men of 
discernment, whom he could not deceive. 
They were ardent lovers of liberty, both 
civil and religious, and that she might con- 
tinue to dwell in our land, they detected 
and exposed the sophisms with which men 
of feebler minds and inferior discernment 
were carried away, and at once prevented 
the introduction of Popery, and banished 
into exile a Popish king. There was 
mighty quailing about the good Papists 
being disfranchised, and the Hamiltons of 
that day published their letters and their 
pamphlets in favour of liberty of con- 
science, and against bigotry, in which our 
predecessors were told they had nothing to 
fear from the Papists then, for though they 
had shed much Protestant blood formerly, 
they had become a very peaceable and 
kind-hearted people, and would not for the 
world persecute any man for his religion. 
The priests laughed in their sleeves, as 
Popish priests now do, at the credulity of 
the simple ones. But still they could not 
accomplish their object, for the master 
minds of the age, like the celebrated John 
Locke, the zealous friend and able advo- 
cate of toleration, pronounced the princi- 
ples of Popery to be essential/y intolerant, 
and not fit to be tolerated. Let them into 
parliament, said the simple ones, for they 
will do you no harm; to which one not 
less wisely than wittily replied, 

“T hear a lion in the lobby roar, 
Say, Mr. Speaker, shall I shut the door, 


And keep him out; or let him in, and then 
Try whether we can turn him out again.” 


Happy for this country, he was kept out 
when he was out, where I trust he will ever 
remain. 

That “Catholic Emancipation,” so called, 
which, rightly translated, means Protestant 
captivity, will tranquillize Ireland, is the 
most perfect humbug with which honest 
John Bull was ever gulled. How in 
the name of common sense is it to tran- 
quillize Ireland? Some twenty or thirty 
Papists may by that measure possibly ob- 
tain a seat in parliament, and two or three 
barristers might perchance be raised to the 
bench. But what has the tranquillity of 
Ireland to do with this? To tranquillize 
Ireland you must give the Irish employ- 
ment and bread. But will this give 
employment to a numerous unemployed 
population? Will this give bread to a 
starving people? Will this satisfy the 
Popish priests, who exercise an almost ab- 
solute dominion over an uneducated mul- 
titude? No, the great mass of the Irish 
population care not a rush about emanci- 
pation. It is a question in which they 
feel no interest, neither do the priests, if 
considered as an ulterior object. As a 
preliminary measure, indeed, a mere step- 
ping stone to that on which their hearts 
have long been intensely fixed—the over- 
throw of Protestantism in Ireland, and the 
possession of all the church livings, &e.— 
they are not unfriendly. 

Mr. H.’s eulogy of the Irish priests is 
truly poetical and amusing. From his de- 
scription one would imagine them to be a 
most holy and devoted race of men. Does 
Mr. H. believe one word of all this bombast? 
Does he not know that the very men he 
thus panegyrizes are, with all their atten. 
tion to the superstitious mummeries of a 
semi-heathenish Christianity, decided ene- 
mies to the gospel of Christ, and that in 
some instances they have even advised 
their people to burn their Bibles? Does 
he not know that, whilst they enforce ab- 
stinence from flesh on certain days, they 
permit, and directly sanction, by their own 
example, the grossest violation of the 
Christian sabbath? Did he never hear of 
these very men, after the celebration of 
mass, meeting their deluded devotees at 
a whisky shop on a Sunday afternoon, 
where they had both the fiddle and the 
dance? And are these the men who are 
held up to admiration? Are these the 
men who, on the ipse dirit of Mr. H., are 
wholly “absorbed in their duties?” 

That the priests have influence—a mighty 
influence—over the Papists of Ireland, is 
admitted ; but that this influence is the 
effect of transcendent merit in the priests, 
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is denied. It is the influence, not of love, 
but fear In this, as in many other parti- 
culars, Popery bears a strong resemblance 
to paganism. The pagan presents his offer- 
ing to the malignant objects of his worship, 
that they may not injure him; and the 
Papist obeys his priest, lest he should re- 
fuse him absolution, and extreme ‘unction, 
and other rites of his church. To destroy 
this influence, and to rescue the people 
from this worst of all despotisms, is the 
true Catholic Emancipation, which every 
patriot and every Christian should labour 
to accomplish. But popish legislators and 
judges will never accomplish this. As far 
as their power extends, it will be exerted 
in riveting the chain, and perpetuating the 
spiritual bondage, of the people. Give the 
population of Ireland education, and let 
the scriptures be read in every school; and 
suffer not the priests in any case to hinder 
the children of Papists from attending those 
schools, and that mighty influence will, 
in one or two generations, have no ex- 
istence. 

Mr. H. thinks that Papists may with 
perfect safety be admitted to the highest 
and most commanding stations in the state, 
for two reasons. 

First, Because “ they will give every 
pledge and guarantee for their obedience.” 
So Mr. H. says. But do the Irish Papists 
say so? the O’Connels and M‘Donalds, 
and other leading men in the Irish parlia- 
ment? They say the direct contrary, and 
quarrel with the duke of Norfolk, and other 
English Catholics, for so much as hinting 
at securities. Besides, I should be very 
glad to know what securities those can give 
who hold the impious decree of the coun- 
cil of Constance, that “no faith is to be 
kept with heretics—that the Pope has the 
power to dispense with the obligation of 
an oath—and that every Popish priest has 
power to forgive sin, whether perjury, or 
rebellion, or any other sin.” Can you 
bind these people with an oath? No, 
their oaths in such a case are mere cob- 
webs, which priestly absolution can sweep 
away ina moment. And, 

Secondly, Mr. H. argues from the Papists 
in Ireland and England being only the 
spiritual subjects of the Pope, that they 
may with great safety be admitted to 
power, Alas for his simplicity! He is 
their spiritual ruler; and, in all things 
which this infallible head of the church 
commands for the good of this church, they 
are bound implicitly to obey, on pain of 
excommunication from its bosom, © Sup- 
pose our present most gracious king to fall 
under the displeasure of his holiness, and 
123.—Vvor. XI. 


that he should send a bull to his spiritual 
subjects, commanding them, on pain of 

pal excommunication, which with the 

apist is the same as eternal damnation, 
immediately to withdraw their allegiance 
from their lawful sovereign; will Mr. H. 
say that in such a case there is no evil to 
be apprehended, because the Pope is not 
a temporal potentate? What would Papists 
in power do in such circumstances? Their 
oath of allegiance obliges them to obey 
their temporal sovereign ; but their reli- 
gion, all the terrors of their system of 
superstition, compel them to yield obe- 
dience to the Pope, their spiritual ruler. 
Which of these shall they obey? A mere 
earthly sovereign, who has power only to 
destroy the body; or a spiritual potentate, 
the representative and vicar of Christ, who 
has power to destroy both body and soul 
for ever. Would a thorough-bred Papist, 
especially if urged by a jesuitical con- 
fessor, long hesitate whether to obey the 
temporal or the spiritual ruler? 

It is indeed true that Popes have not 
in our times attempted to put nations 
under their curse, and to absolve subjects 
from their allegiance to their lawful sove- 
reigns. But it is equally true that they 
have done so in days gone by; and as 


_Popery is the same as it ever was, “un- 


changed and unchangeable,” should they 
ever possess their former power, we have 
not, nor can we have, any security against 
a repetition of such absolutions and inter- 
dicts. Popery, in its spirit and principles, 
is what it ever was,—but its strength is 
enfeebled ; and he who would do any 
thing to renew its strength, is, in this par- 
ticular, the friend of Antichrist, and the 
enemy of God. 

Mr. H. declaims with great warmth on 
the “shameless outrage on all good and 
honourable feeling,” in doubting whether 
Papists will keep faith with Protestants. 
But why all this declamation? Does not 
Mr. H. know the history of Huss, and the 
decree of the council of Constance? Has 
this decree ever been repealed? When, 
and by whom? But if unrepealed to this 
day, then it remains to this day the doc- 
trine of the Papists. In the ordinary affairs 
of life, we may place the same confidence 
in them as in others, Were they in these 
to prove themselves unworthy of confi- 
dence, they would be shamed and excom- 
municated. As to their “trust-worthiness,” 
founded upon their refusing to take oaths 
which require their abjuration of Popery, 
and which Mr. H. thinks triumphantly 
proves that they greatly reverence an oath, 
and therefore would never violate it, there 
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is nothing in this. They know that for a 
man, professing himself to be a Papist, to 
take such oaths would be the sure way to 
infamy, and would expose him to universal 
execration as a perjured hypocrite. 

To place the Movavians on the same 
level with Papists, because they are subject 
to a foreign synod, is perfectly ridiculous, 
and is certainly any thing but a compli- 
ment to that “beautiful flock,” which, he 
says, are the most excellent Christians he 
had ever known. Between the Moravian 
and the Papist there is no resemblance. 
The Moravian acknowledges no power in 
a foreign, or any other synod, to control 
his conscience, or to doom him to perdi- 
tion. By no synod has he at any time 
been taught the innocency of violating 
faith with one of another sect; nor has any 
synod assumed to itself the power of dis- 
solving the relation between kings and their 
subjects. Neither have such synods erected 
an inquisition, or butchered thousands, both 
male and female, because they would not 
bow to an image, or subscribe to opinions 
which are alike at variance with reason and 
revelation. No, in their principles there is 
nothing inconsistent with the liberty and 
the happiness of society. To represent 
these as alike innocent and trust-worthy, is 
not less absurd than it would be to present 
a virtuous female and a courtesan as equally 
eligible candidates for the situation of go- 
verness in a virtuous family. Between 
the one and the other there is no resem- 
blance. 

That Papists and infidels should exert 
themselves to prepare the way for the ulti- 
mate overthrow of scriptural Christianity, 
is perfectly in character, and cannot be 
matter of surprise to any one; but that 
Protestants should advocate a cause which 
is intended to put fresh life and vigour 
into the Apocalyptic beast, a beast whose 
cruelty has generally been in proportion to 
its power, and which the voice of inspira- 
tion has doomed to destruction, is a thing 
so strange, that, to account for it, we must 
suppose them either to be ignorant of the 
history of Popery, or to believe that its 
character is changed. We trace their con- 
duct to the latter. But, on what authority 
do they build their opinion? Not on the 
authority of papal councils, not papal bulls. 
Not on the authority of Dr. Troy and Dr. 
Milner, both papal bishops, for they both 
affirmed, that the “ principles of their 


church are unchanged and unchangeable.” 
Nor on the authority of Mr, Plowden, an 
eminent popish layman, for he explicitly 
asserts, that modern Roman Catholics differ 
not in one sota from their ancestors; and 


that if any person insinuates the contrary, 
he either deceives himself, or wishes to de- 
ceive others. 

Is Mr. H. then deceived, or is he a de- 
ceiver? According to Mr. Plowden, he is 
either the one or the other. I believe him 
to be the former, and ascribe his zeal in 
this bad cause to a benevolent nature, un- 
happily, in this instance, uncontrolled by a 
sound judgment. As a friend to civil and 
religious liberty, I protest against putting 
power into the hands of men, of whom 
there is a moral certainty that they will 
greatly abridge, if not entirely destroy, 

th. 


If ever there was a time since the days 
of James the Second, when it was impo- 
litic to give power to Papists, this is the 
time. Their zeal within the last twenty 
years has increased ten-fold. And those 

of society, the Jesuits, who for their 
manifold villanies were banished even 
from papal kingdoms, have been restored 
to power, and permitted to establish them- 
selves in Protestant Britain. And shall 
we raise those to the dignity of legislators, 
whose consciences are in the keeping and 
under the guidance of such men? Men 
who are under the most sacred obligations, 
implicitly in all things to obey the suc- 
cessor of Hildebrand. Is this acting in 
accordance with the divine command— 
“Come out of her, my people, that ye be 
not partakers of her sins, and that ye re- 
ceive not of her plagues?” “He that 
honoureth me, him will ! also honour ; 
but whoso despiseth me shall be lightly 
esteemed.” 

Jun, 10th, 1829. 


ESSAYS ON THE STRUCTURE AND ME- 
CHANISM OF THE OSSEOUS SYSTEM. 


(Continued from col. 138.) 
Essay VI. 


In a previous portion of our essays, we have 
stated the part of the skeleton of red- 
blooded animals, which may be considered 
as strictly essential, to consist of the skull 
and vertebral column; and this latter we 
have described as formed by a succession of 
short thick bones, united, rather than jointed 
together, and differing in number in dif- 
ferent species of animals. 

Nor is this difference confined to number 
only ; for in their general figure and arrange- 
ment, they exhibit variety also.—Among 
fishes, for example, we find the vertebral 
column, either cylindrical, angular, or com- 
pressed ; and if we examine each vertebra 
singly, we shall observe, that instead of 
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presenting a flat surface, as in mammalia, 
the body is hollowed into a funnel-shaped 
depression at each end, so that, by the 
union of one vertebra with another, a cavity 
is formed, consisting of two cones joined at 
the base; and so on, throughout the whole 
column. These cones, however, are not 
hollow, but filled with a cartilaginous sub- 
stance very elastic, the structure of which 
appears to consist of concentric fibres, those 
next the centre being the softest and most 
pulpy. It is by means of this cartilage 
that the vertebra are united, and upon it 
they perform all their movements ; for, in 
another respect also, unlike those of mam- 
malia, articular processes are wanting. This 
method of conjunction by intermediate car- 
tilage, occurs only among those fishes v hose 
skeleton is properly osseous; but in the 
cartilaginous order the bones of the verte. 
bral column are so consolidated together, 
that they cannot be separately distinguished, 
except by the spinous processes, 

Among osseous fishes, the cervical verte- 
bre are generally wanting,—in some species 
however they do exist, as in the herring, to 
the number of four. In the cartilaginous 
order we find them consolidated into one. 
The dorsal vertebre are in general furnished 
with transverse processes, to which the ribs 
are attached, at least in the osseous order ; 
for it is to be observed, that true ribs are 
wanting in the cartilaginous. Fishes have 
no vertebre answering to the dumbar in 
mammalia; the caudal vertebre, however, 
exist, to the last of which are articulated the 
delicate bones of the fin at its extremity.— 
Among reptiles, the vertebral column pre- 
sents very great varieties and differences. 

In serpents, the skeleton itself consists of 
little besides the vertebra, all of a figure 
nearly similar ; their union is, however, very 
singular. The posterior articular surface of 
each vertebra is so constructed as to form 
a rounded eminence or ball, and this is 
received into a corresponding depression 
in the anterior surface of that which suc- 
ceeds ; thus constituting throughout the 
whole column a series of ball-and-socket 
articulations, from which the greatest flexi- 
bility is derived. The ribs are also united 
in a similar way to the vertebre ; that is, 
by means of a limited ball-and-socket arti- 
culution, the dorsal extremity of each rib 
having a depression, into which is received 
a rounded protuberance of the vertebra, 
The ribs in some species amount to nearly 
three hundred pairs. They terminate by a 
cartilaginous union to the scales of the 
belly; and according to the Count de la 
Cepede, in the tiger, boa, and rattlesnake, 
to each abdominal shield there are uni- 


formly corresponding two ribs and one 
vertebra. 

In the tortoise and turtle we find the 
vertebre and ribs amalgamating with the 
back plate. In the lizard family, however, 
the vertebral column is complete, so as to 
admit of motion. The ribs are united to 
a sternum, and by their motions assist re- 
spiration. In the frog, and others of the 
same order, the vertebra are cup-shaped. 

Birds also depart considerably from the 
general plan, as we find it in mammalia. 
It is true, that all the vertebre are here 
perfectly distinct, but all are not moveable ; 
as for instance, the lumbar vertebre, which 
are all ossified into one piece with the 
haunch-bones. The ribs differ also from 
those of mammalia. At their vertebral 
extremity they are bifurcated; the sternal 
extremity is furnished with an osseous ap- 
pendix; and from the middle, a flat pro- 
cess projects obliquely backwards over the 
succeeding rib. 

Before, however, we mention the ribs of 
animals, we ought to observe, that with the 
sternum (breastbone) they constitute the 
necessary parts of the trunk. The ribs in 
figure are like an arch, one extremity being 
united to the vertebral column, and the 
other attached by the cartilaginous elonga- 
tions to the sternum, and thus forming in 
mammalia and birds the cavity of the tho- 
raz, or chest.—In some animals the ribs 
are wanting ; in others again, as we noticed 
with regard to serpents, they are extremely 
numerous. 

In the human species their number is 
twenty-four—twelve on each side;—but of 
these, seven only on each side are united to 
the sternum by cartilages; the remainder 
are short, and from the circumstance of their 
not uniting as the others, are termed false 
ribs. The sternum in man is flat and long, 
and forms the anterior wall of the cavity of 
the chest. It is connected, as we have previ- 
ously stated, to the clavicles, and to fourteen 
of the ribs. 

Its form, however, in many or most of 
the lower animals, exhibits considerable 
variety. In birds, it is of great propor- 
tionate magnitude. The internal surface is 
concave, while externally it is divided by a 
deep longitudinal ridge or crest, so that 
altogether it bears a rough resemblance to 
a boat, having a keel unusually deep. In 
some animals, as for instance in serpents, the 
sternum is wanting. 

The limbs or extremities next require 
our consideration. In many red-blooded 
animals, as in serpents for instance, they 
are wanting: in the majority, however, of 
this grand division, they constitute a requi- 
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site part of the structure; and the number 
when perfect is four. In all animals which 
possess them, they constitute the instru- 
ments of progression ; and in many, of de- 
fence, or of obtaining the food which the 
God of nature has appointed for them. 

In man, the inferior extremities alone are 
used in progression ; these comprehend the 
legs and feet ; the anterior extremities, viz. 
the arms and hands, at once place man at 
the head of the animal kingdom. Man 
uses the hand not merely for grasping or 
retaining, but for examining many of the 
= of the natural objects around 

im, thus making it an agent to intellect— 
an apparatus for increasing knowledge— 
of adding to the stock of ideas—of inform- 
ing or correcting the judgment. 

In quadrupeds, the extremities are not 
distinguished by the terms which are appro- 
priate only to those of man,—but are di- 
vided into fore and hind legs. In birds, 
the extremities are wings and legs; in 
fishes, pectoral and ventral fins. In the 
whale the posterior extremities cannot be 
distinguished from the tail, which serves as 
an organ of progression and defence. 

If we examine the limbs of all animals, 
we find that they are not only adapted to the 
wants of the species, but that they corre- 
spond naturally with the design and me- 
chanism of the system. There is, as we 
have before observed, a mutual relation- 
ship, an harmonious coincidence, between 
all parts of the organic frame; and this 
concordance is beautifully exemplified in 
the relation which obtains between the 
formation of the extremities, and the con- 
struction and arrangement of the teeth, in- 
volving consequently the structure and 
power of the stomach and digestive ap- 
paratus, the relative perfection or develop- 
ment of various muscles,—in short, the 
total mechanism of the whole machine; 
while, in like manner, the construction of 
any part of the system reciprocally mani- 
fests that of the limbs also. 

For example, to elucidate our meaning, 
let us take a carnivorous animal, (say the 
tiger,) and examine the structure and me- 
chanism of the paw. Fashioned as it is, 
and armed with tremendous claws, we see 
at a glance its fitness for striking down and la- 
cerating the stag or ox, on whose flesh it preys. 
This fact being then ascertained, another 
in connexion immediately presents itself, 
namely, that the teeth must also be adapted 
for cutting and dividing it. This construc- 
tion of the teeth supposes a relative figuse 
and strength of jaw, and muscles of a cer- 
tain power for moving it. The condyles, or 
articulating eminences, must also be con- 


structed accordingly, and the hollows or 
depressions of the bones of the skull, in 
which the muscles of the jaws are situated, 
will have their peculiar depth and charac- 
ter. The organization of the stomach will 
also be in accordance; and every part of 
the system will harmonize ; we shall see a 
power of frame for pursuing and overcom- 
ing the prey, and organs of sense modified 
for discovering it even at a distance ; while 
in the brain nature has placed that instinct 
which impels it to lie in ambush, and 
watch patiently the moment to dart upon 
its victim. Now, vice versa, a tooth, or 
the condyle of the jaw, will give in like 
manner the form of the paw or foot, the 
figure of the scapula, the nature of the food, 
and the general plan of the whole. 

Such are the general conditions. But 
subordinate to these, there are others having 
a relation not only to the nature of the 
food, but the manner of obtaining it; de- 
termined for instance, by the size, the spe- 
cies, or the haunts of the animals upon 
which the individual is adapted to prey, 
and hence result modifications of detail in 
the forms, the grand outline of which arises 
from these general conditions. Thus the 
class, the order, the genus, and species, 
have each their diagnostics in an equally 
harmonious concordance, so that to the 
comparative anatomist, a tooth, or the sca- 
pula, or the foot, is a key to the certain de- 
termination of the order and genus, and 
even the species, to which the fragment 
shall have belonged. 

This harmony, not only of the bones of 
the skeleton, but of the whole organic 
economy, according to the broad view thus 
stated, is simple; and the fitness and de- 
sign of this relationship of parts are at once 
obvious. There are, however, relations of 
forms, of which, from their constant and 
unvarying concurrence, experience and 
observation alone inform us, but for which 
we are unable to assign an adequate reason, 
although we may be well assured, that 
wisdom has not planned them in vain. 
Thus, for example, we may well conceive 
that hoofed animals must necessarily be all 
herbivorous, since they have no means of 
seizing upon prey; and reasoning onwards, 
we may expect to find the teeth flattened, 
and adapted for grinding or bruising herbs, 
or seeds; we may also expect a relative 
form of the condyle of the jaw, and its 
articulating cavity, permitting the requi- 
site freedom of lateral motion. We may 
likewise suppose, that the muscles of the 
jaws will not need such bold depressions— 
that the shoulder-blades, instead of being 
expanded and strong for powerful muscles, 
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will be narrow—that the articulation of the 
radius will be hinge-like, and not a ball- 
and-socket, there being no occasion to turn 
the fore-arm. In general also, we may 
conceive the necessity of a more compli- 
cated system of digestive organs; but it is 
by observation alone, that we ascertain the 
fact, that animals only which ruminate have 
true cloven hoofs, and that a// ruminating 
animals have them; that in this class alone 
there are horns on the forehead—except 
where the canine teeth are developed—and 
that where this is the case, the feet manifest 
a greater relationship to those of non-ru- 
minant animals, having the number of 
bones in the feet increased, the fibula 
(small bone of the leg,) more distinct 
from the tibia ; or both circumstances con- 
joined. If we examine the camel and the 
musk deer, we see examples at once in 
point. In the latter, in which the canine 
teeth are greatly developed, the fibula and 
tibia are perfectly distinct ; whereas in other 
cloven-footed animals the fibula is wanting, 
there being merely a small bone articulated 
at the lower end of the tibia. In the camel, 
which has canine teeth, as well as two or 
four incisor teeth in the upper jaw, there is 
an additional bone in the tarsus, with small 
hoofs and phalanges. In the cow, on the 
other hand, and in the sheep and deer, 
there are no incisors in the upper jaw, the 
gum being merely indurated, the two meta- 
carpal and metatarsal bones are united, to 
form what are called the canon bones, and 
the forehead (in the males, at least ina 
state of nature,) is furnished with horns. 

In this part of our subject, which our 
readers may in strictness deem something 
of a digression, interesting as it is, we must 
not linger, but pass on to an explanation, 
which will place what we have advanced in 
a clearer light to the general view. It 
remains for us, then, to examine the struc- 
ture and economy of the limbs or extremi- 
ties in man. 

The bones of the anterior extremity con- 
sist of the clavicle and scapula which form 
the shoulder—the humerus (or arm bone,) 
the ulna and radius (bones of the fore-arm,) 
all of which we have noticed before,—and 
the bones of the hand. The hand is united 
to the radius, by which it gains the two mo- 
tions, pronation and supination ; and its 
bones are divided into the carpal, the me- 
tacarpal, and the phalanges. The carpal 
bones in each hand are eight in number, 
and their shape is irregular; in their natu- 
ral arrangement they present externally, 
that is, on the outer side of the hand, a 
surface convex, even, and regular, but in- 
ternally a concavity more rugged, having 


eminences at the corners. These bones 
may be divided into two distinct rows, the 
first adjacent to the fore-arm, the second to 
the bones of the metacarpus ; each row will 
consist of four bones; but the fourth of the 
first row seems in a manner out of its rank. 
On each bone there are several cartilagi- 
nous surfaces for their mutual articulations, 
and on some for articulating with the ra- 
dius, the bones of the metacarpus, and first 
bone of the thumb. 

The names of the bones of the carpus are 
as follows: In the first row, the first is the 
os scaphoides or naviculare, the second the 
os lunare, the third the os cuneiforme, (from 
its occupying the situation of a wedge,) the 
fourth the os orbiculare or pisiforme, and 
which may be easily felt on the outer edge, 
next the fore-arm on the concave side. In 
the second row, the first is the os trapezium, 
the second the trapezoides, the third the 
os magnum, the fourth the os unciforme. 
The bones of the carpus support those of 
the metacarpus ; these consist of four long 
bones in each hand, upon which rest the 
fingers ; externally they are slightly convex, 
but the internal surface is flattened and 
concave. They are not in contact through- 
out their whole length, but only at the ex- 
tremities, where an enlargement takes place, 
and where they are knit together by liga- 
ments. The bones of the thumb and 
fingers, which in man are all perfectly dis- 
tinct and elaborately fashioned, are termed 
by anatomists the phalanges, from a fancied 
similarity in arrangement to the Greek 
¢adayé ; the number in each hand is fif- 
teen. Of these, the first row of the fingers 
is attached to the extremities of the four 
metacarpal bones ; but the first bone of the 
thumb is attached to_the carpus, and the 
mechanism is such as to enable the thumb 
to exert an opposing action to that of the 
fingers, thus producing that facility of grasp- 
ing or retaining, which forms an important 
characteristic, 

Hammersmith. W. Martin. 

(To be continued.) 
— 
ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
MARCH, 1829. 


Mars is still a conspicuous object in the 
western hemisphere ; he is observed in the 
evening of the 1st under the three first 
stars of the Ram, approaching a line drawn 
from a Arietis to Mencar, in the head of 
the Whale. At the same instant Saturn is 
noticed in the constellation Cancer, which 
is situated in the eastern hemisphere ; he 
is very slowly approaching a line drawn 
from Castor through Pollux, and produced. 
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At 31 minutes past 10 on the same even- 
ing, the former planet sinks beneath, and at 
58 minutes past one in the morning of the 
2d the noble planet Jupiter appears above 
our horizon; his situation is but slightly 
altered since the commencement of last 
month, being noticed a little to the east of a 
line drawn from Antares to » Ophiuchui. 
At 19 minutes past four, the waning 
crescent of the Moon rises; her situation is 
in the constellation Sagittarius, and she is 
observed during the morning to approach 
a and 6 Capricorni. The Sun rises at 33 
minutes past six, and sets at 27 minutes 
ast five. On the following morning the 
Toon is observed to have passed the two 
first stars of the Goat, and her decreased 
crescent announces that her change is not 
far distant. At three in the morning of the 
4th she is in conjunction with Venus; she 
is also in perigee on this day, and in con- 
junction with Mercury at 7 minutes past 10 
in the evening. The Sun and Jupiter are 
in quadrature about half an hour previous. 
At 36 minutes past 12 at noon on the 
5th, the moon changes, her situation being 
in the 14th degree of Pisces’; her distance 
from the ecliptic is less than at her last 
change, but still too great to deprive the 
Earth of any portion of the Sun’s light: 
the time that has passed since she was new, 
is 29 days 10 hours and 5 minutes, making 
a difference from her last synodical revolu- 
tion, with respect to her change, of 34 mi- 
nutes less. On the evening of the 6th her 
slender crescent is noticed under and a 
little to the east of the two eastern of the 
four stars forming a square, she is directing 
her course to Mars, who is observed a con- 
siderable distance to the east of her, and 
nearly midway between the first of the Ram 
and Mencar. On the following evening 
she is noticed to have receded from the four 
stars in square, and to have approached 
Mars, being now observed to the south of 
the ecliptic. Having crossed it in her de- 
scending node on the previous morning, 
her recess from the four stars in square, and 
approach to Mars, is more conspicuous on 
the evening of the 8th, when she is noticed 
so near Mars as evidently to pass him be- 
fore her next ap ce. At 35 minutes 
48 seconds past four in the morning of the 
9th, the shadow of Jupiter eclipses his first 
satellite, he is still noticed near the same 
spot: the Moon is seen on the evening of 
this day to the east of the planet Mars, her 
recess from it, with the passage under the 
Pleiades, and near Aldebaran, in her course 
towards the planet Saturn, and her nightly 
increase of splendour, are interesting objects 
to the attentive observer. 


At 49 minutes past nine in the morning 
of the 12th she is dichotomized, or appears 
as a half-moon ; her situation in the ecliptic 
is in the 2ist degree of Gemini ; the time 
ela from her change is 6 days 21 hours 
and 13 minutes, which is 4 hours 41 mi- 
nutes more than in the preceding; her 
synodical revolution up to the same period, is 
29 days 14 hours and 26 minutes, which is 
2 hours 21 minutes more than the preceding 
revolution between the same periods. The 
lines of the apsides and syzygies nearly coin- 
cide, and as she is now receding from the 
Earth, her motion is consequently retarded. 
On the 13th the planet Mercury is station- 
ary, having just described his inferior semi- 
circle: the planet Venus is in aphelio on 
this day ; she was in the same part of her 
orbit on the 30th of July, 1828, from which 
period has elapsed 226 days, which is one 
more than the preceding revolution, the 
planet having been in the same situation 
on the 18thof December, 1827. The Moon 
is observed to approach Saturn as she in- 
creases in magnitude. On the evening of 
the 14th she is noticed considerably to the 
south of the planet, and is in conjunction 
with him at 15 minutes past eight on the 
following morning ; he is scarcely removed 
from his position at the commencement of 
the month. 

The Moon is in apogee on the 17th, 
and arrives at that part of her orbit that is 
opposite the sun at 51 minutes past one in 
the afternoon of the 20th, when she passes 
through the Earth’s shadow, and a space 
equal to 4 digits, 29 minutes, on her north- 
ern limb, is deprived of the sun’s light; 
this eclipse is invisible in London, in con- 
sequence of the Moon not being above the 


horizon. The time that has elapsed since * 


the change, is 15 days, 1 hour, and 15 
minutes, which is 8 hours 31 minutes 
more than the same period in February ; 
this difference is occasioned by the shifting 
of the line of the syzygies, with respect to 
the line of the apside, and will ex- 
plained in a future paper. The time from 
the first quarter is 8 days, 4 hours, and 2 
minutes, which is 4 hours, and 10 minutes 
more than the same period in the last 
month, and 1 day, six hours, and 49 mi- 
nutes greater than from the change to first 
quarter; this difference arises from her 
motion in an elliptical orbit, and will also 
be reserved for future illustration. The 
synodical revolution is completed in 29 
days, 18 hours, and 36 minutes, which is 
22 minutes less than the preeeding: shortly 
after becoming full, she crosses the ecliptic 
in her ascending node. 

At 37 minutes past 8 in the evening of 
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the same day, the sun completes his jour- 
ney through the constellations and signs of 
the zodiac, as he enters the equinoctial sign 
Aries at this time, after a lapse of 365 
days, 5 hours, and 50 minutes. This is 
consequently the commencement of the 
spring quarter, and on this day the dura- 
tion of the Sun above our horizon, and also 
of every other on the surface of the globe, 
is exactly 12 hours: the Sun has no decli- 
nation on this day, in consequence of his 
being vertical to the equinoctial line; his 
semi-diameter is 16 minutes, 4 seconds, 
and 5 tenths, and it passes the meridian in 
1 minute, 4 seconds, and 3-tenths ; his 
hourly motion in space is 2 minutes, 28 
seconds, and 8-tenths. The Moon is 
noticed after passing the syzygy to ap- 
proach the noble planet Jupiter, now con- 
siderably to the east of her; the first satel- 
lite of this vast orb disap in his sha- 
dow, on the morning of the 25th, at 51 
minutes 10 seconds past 2. On the fol- 
lowing morning the Moon is noticed con- 
siderably nearer this planet, and will pass 
him before her next appearance, the con- 
junction taking place at 45 minutes past 
3 in the afternoon. On the 27th, Mer- 
cury arrives at his greatest western elon- 
gation, and may probably be noticed by 
the skilful observer in the morning, a little 
before sun-rise, from the 
great luminary of the solar system is up- 
wards of 27 degrees; the time that has 
elapsed since his eastern elongation is 43 
days, and since his western 116 days; from 
this statement, it ap that the planet 
has been longer travelling from his western 
to eastern elongation, than from his eastern 
to western, which is a decisive proof of the 
ellipticity of his orbit. Saturn is stationary 
on the 28th, in 27 degrees 24 minutes of 
Cancer: he now commences a direct mo- 
tion, after moving retrograde for the space 
of 133 days. 

At 19 minutes past 7 in the morning of 
this day, the Moon enters her last quarter 
in the 7th degree of Aries; the time p sed 
from the full is 7 days, 17 hours, and 28 
minutes, which is 7 hours, 37 minutes less 
than the same period in February, and is 
occasioned by the line of the apside form- 
ing a greater angle with that of the syzygies ; 
the period from the first quarter, being half 
of the orbit, is 15 days, 21 hours, and 30 
minutes, which is 3 hours 27 minutes less 
than the preceding period between the 
same points of her orbit, and 2 days, 8 
hours, and 1 minute more than her motion 
from her last quarter to her first; or, in 
other words, she is longer by the above 
period in describing the higher part of 


her orbit: her synodical revolution from 
this point is completed in 29 days, 16 
hours, and 59 minutes, which is 4 hours 
less than her preceding one. Mercury is 
in aphelio on the following day, 88 days 
having — since he was in a similar 
position. On the 31st, Jupiter is stationary 
in 15 degrees 16 minutes of Sagittarius; he 
now commences a retrograde motion, after 
moving direct during a period of 262 days. 

P. S. The following statement in the last Occur- 
rences are erroneous. 

Col.139, line 27, for “22” read “*10”.—Col.140, line 6 
from bottom, for “ longest,”? read “shortest.”—Line 
4, for “shortest,” read “longest. — Ditto for 


“ first quarters,” read “full Moons.”—Line 3, for 
“10 and 34,” read “8 and 19,” 


> 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


Turs science is nearly perfected, though its 
principles and facts are not generally 
known, even among subscribers. A mu- 
tual insurance may be instituted thirty per 
cent under the public offices, and without 
capital. It is sufficient that a banker is 
ge to receive the yearly premium, 
and pay the money insured, receiving cer- 
tificates of health and death. 

The just scale is this: A person in health, 
aged twenty years, engaging not to leave 
Europe, or enter Italy, Greece, or Turkey, 
should pay thirty shillings a year, to have 
the power of bequeathing one hundred 
sagen to be paid at his death. A scale 
‘or other ages from ten to sixty years is 
made by the rule of proportion, founded 
on the probable duration of life, ascer- 
tained by tables and registers of insurance. 
The person twenty years old is likely to 
live thirty-three years, that is, half the dif- 
ference between his age and gIGHTY-sIx 
(this eighty-six is a number found by data 
or documents.) A man of forty is calcu- 
lated to live, perhaps, twenty-three years, 
on the same foundation, 86—40—=46 half 
23. Avchild of ten may be accounted to 
have thirty-eight years further life. Thus, 
ten from eighty-six leaves seventy-six, the 
half of which is thirty-eight. e pro- 
fession should be considered, some being 
doubly hazardous—colliers, miners, copper 
smelters, &c. 

A prudential society will not insure very 
large sums to individuals, because it is 
ascertained, that insurance spread over a 
large surface, does not fluctuate in risk 
more than one-seventh the number of 
deaths, one year more or less than another. 
There is no use in limiting insurance to 
those who have an interest depending. It 
is enough that a man insures his own life, 
or the life of one who consents to it. 
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Frauds may occur by insuring diseased 
persons. The company should have their 
own surgeon’s certificate, founded on in- 
quiries in the place of residence, as well as 

ersonal examination. A prudent mutual 
ife insurance, should have nothing to do 
with house or ship insurance. The com- 
pany are in fact the insured persons, whose 
committee preside over the bank account, 
and surgeon’s conduct. 

The average age of insurances that have 
been made, is forty-six years old, and the 
average deaths are six in one thousand 
each year, if the thousand began all at 
twenty years of age. The receipts of the 
company are to be vested at interest, and 
the probable accumulation will meet all 
the demands, until in about eighty years 
the chance is, that one thousand insurers, of 
twenty years old each, would exhaust the 

rofits. 

The society should not insure less than 
one hundred, nor more than one thousand 
pounds; less than ten years, or more than 
sixty. There should be no insurance for 
seven years of a life, or for two children 
jointly, on the plan which evades the usury 
laws. 


The object of a prudent mutual insurance 
is intended for the advantage of widows 
and orphans of the church, army, navy, 
bar, medical tradesmen, working artisans, 
and all whose families are dependent on 
the life-interest of the head of the family. 
Those who must insure very large sums on 
particular circumstances, may resort to the 

ublic offices, and pay thirty per cent extra 
‘or their object; but a society which takes 
the smallest remunerating premium, should 
not risk it. 

The Equitable Co. takes at the rate of 
forty-three shillings for seventy years old, 
and has laid up in eighty years a surplus of 
twelve millions of pounds. 

The disposal of a surplus is not equitably 
attainable, it is so long to be deferred, and 
therefore the lowest premium is the best 
principle. A small growing surplus is 
always useful to meet peculiar adverse cur- 
rents of mortality ; and if they occur in the 
infancy of the society, it is necessary to 

tpone payments until they are practicable; 
Pat this is no longer than a year or two. 

The progress of a rise and fall in the 
funds of the society, to its final close in the 
payment of all demands, leaving probably 
nothing behind, is this: one thousand 

rsons of twenty years pay thirty shil- 
~ every year, to bequeath one hundred 
pounds payable at death. At the end of 
the first year, the premiums and interest on 
them may amount to one thousand four 


hundred and sixty-eight pounds, and six 
deaths deducted six hundred pounds, leave 
eight hundred and sixty-eight pounds. The 
second year begins by receiving nine hun- 
dred and ninety-four premiums, which, 
with the balance of last year, is two thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-four pounds, 
and interest to the end of the second year 
is two thousand four hundred and four 
pounds, subtract six deaths six hundred 
unds; which leaves one thousand eight 
undred and four pounds. Then at the end 
of the third year, there is in hand two 
thousand seven hundred and _ fifty-nine 
pounds, After forty years’ increase of profit, 
there must be a decrease to meet increased 
demand, until in seventy or eighty years 
all is gone to the subscribers’ families. 
This calculation differs from the fact, as 
every day may produce new subscribers, 
and of every age; but it serves to shew the 


progress of the system. R. Y. 
VISIT TO THE DEAD SEA. 


“Ar last we reached the brink of the pre- 
cipices which hang over the Dea Sea. The 
dawn was now appearing; and in the gray 
and cold light, the lake was seen far be- 
neath, stretched out to an interminable 
length, while the high mountains of Arabia 
Petrea, opposite, were shrouded in dark- 
ness. The descent of the heights was long 
and difficult; and ere we reached the bot- 
tom, the ruddy glow of morning was on 
the precipices over our heads. The line of 
shore at the bottom was about two hun- 
dred yards wide, and we hastened to the 
edge of the lake; but for several yards 
from it the foot sank in a black mud, and 
its surface was every where covered with a 
grayish scurf, which we were obliged to re- 
move before tasting it. There was not a 
breath of wind, and the waters lay like 
lead on the shore. Whoever has seen the 
Dead Sea will ever after have its aspect 
impressed on his memory; it is, in truth, 
a gloomy and fearful spectacle. The pre- 
cipices, in general, descend abruptly into 
the lake, and on account of their height, 
it is seldom agitated by the winds, Its 
shores are not visited by any footstep, save 
that of the wild Arab, and he holds it in 
superstitious dread. On some of the 
rocks there is a thick sulphureous incrusta- 
tion, which appears foreign to their sub- 
stance; and in their steep ascents, there are 
several deep caverns, where the benighted 
Bedouin sometimes finds a home. No 
unpleasant effluvia are perceptible around 
it, and birds are seen occasionally flying 
across. For a considerable distance from 
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the bank, the water appeared very shal- 
low: this, with the soft slime of the bot- 
tom, and the fatigue we had undergone, 
revented our trying its buoyant properties 
“ bathing. A few inches beneath the 
surface of the mud are found those black 
sulphureous stones, out of which crosses are 
made, and sold to the pilgrims. The water 
has an abominable taste, in which that of 
salt predominates ; and we observed in- 
crustations of salt on the surface of some of 
the rocks. 

“The mountains of the Judzan side are 
lower than those of the Arabian, and also 
of a lighter colour: the latter chain at its 
southern extremity is said to consist of dark 
granite, and is of various colours. The 
hills which branch off from the western end 
are composed entirely of white chalk : 
bitumen abounds most on the opposite 
shore. There is no outlet to this lake, 
though the Jordan flows into it, as did 
formerly the Kedron, and the Amon to the 
south. It is not known that there has ever 
been any visible increase or decrease of its 
waters, Some have supposed that it finds 
a subterraneous passage to the Mediter- 
ranean, or that there is a considerable suc- 
tion in the plain which forms its western 
boundary. But this plain, confined by the 
Opposing mountains, is partially cultivated, 
and produces trees, and a rude pasture 
used by the camels of ‘the Bedouins; al- 
though in some parts sandy. It has never 
been navigated since the cities were in- 
gulfed: and it is strange that no traveller 
should have thought of launching a boat 
to explore it, the only way that promises 
any success. Mr. H. travelled completely 
round it, but the journey was a very tedi- 
ous and expensive one, as it occupied 
several weeks, and he was obliged to take 
a strong guard. He made no discovery. 

“The superior of St. Laba related that 
the people of the country, who had crossed 
it on camels, in the shallower parts near 
the southern extremity, had declared to 
him that they had seen the remains of 
walls, and other parts of buildings, beneath 
the water: this is an old tale, although the 
waters have the property of incrusting and 
preserving most substances. Some stunted 
shrubs and patches of grass, a mere mockery 
of verdure, were scattered on the withered 
soil near the rocks. The golden and trea- 
cherous apples will be sought for in vain, 
as well as fish in the lake, which have also 
been asserted to exist. Its length is pro- 
bably about sixty miles, and the general 
breadth eight: it might be six miles over, 
where we stood. The sun had now risen 
above the eastern barrier of mountains, and 

123.—VvoL. XI. 
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shone full on the bosom of the lake, which 
had the appearance of a plain of burnished 
gold. But the sadness of the grave was on it, 
and around it, and the silence also. However 
vivid the feelings are on arriving on its shores, 
they subside after a time into languor and 
uneasiness, and you long, if it were pos- 
sible, to see a tem wake on its bosom, 
to give sound and life to the scene. 

“We had now passed some hours at the 
lake, much to the discontent of Ibrahim, 
who, pacing up and down the shore, and 
gazing at the caverns, and the summits of 
the cliffs, was incessantly talking of the 
probable approach of the Arabs, or their 
espying us from above. The 
over the wilderness of Ziph had given us 
a more complete and intimate view of the 
lake than the usual route to Jericho, which 
conducts only to its commencement, at the 
embouchure of the Jordan. The narrow 
beach terminated about two hundred yards 
below where the cliffs sank abruptly into 
the sea. We had now to walk to its ex- 
tremity along the shores, and over the plain 
beyond to Jericho, in a sultry day; and 
we took a last look at this famous spot, 
to which, earth perhaps can furnish no 
parallel. The precipices around Sinai are 
savage and shelterless, but not like these, 
which looks as if the finger of an avenging 
God had passed over their blasted fronts 
and recesses, and the deep at their feet, 
and caused them to remain for ever as 
when they first covered the guilty cities.” 
—Carne’s Letters from the East, vol. 2, 

11. 


ON THE ANTIQUITY, ORIGIN, AND NAME 
OF LONDON. 
(Transcribed verbatim, from an old volume printed 
in the year 1681.) 
Ovr famous antiquaries generally agree, 
that the Britains, whose posterity now in- 
habit the dominion of Wales, and are called 
Welsh, were the founders of the renowned 
city of London. They were in the old 
times, known by the name of Abori- 
gines, because they first inhabited the 
country. 

1. Some derive the name London (which 
is the greatest probability) from the British 
word Llhong, which signifies a ship, and 
Dinan, a town, that is, a Town of Ships, 
this city being in all ages, since its teal. 
tion, very renowned for shipping and navi- 
gation. 

2. Others from Llhwindian, because (as 
Cesar in his Commentaries, and Strabo, 
mention) the ancient Britains called their 
fortified woods Llhwn, which is equivalent 
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to a fenced town ; and that where St. Paul’s 
church now stands, there was in old times 
a wood, where a temple was built for 
Diana ; it being the custom of those pagan 
times to build their fanes or temples to 
Diana, in woods or groves ; and so it signi- 
fies Diana’s town. 

3. Some derive it from Lihandian ; the 
Britains still calling Llan a church, and so 
may signifie Diana’s church or temple ; 
for there have been frequently digged up 
oxen’s heads and bones, which have been 
offered as victims or sacrifices there, viz. in 
Camera Diane. So that this word came 
in tract of time to be pronounced London. 

Casar (Comment. lib. 5.) called it Civi- 
tas Trinobantum, viz. the City of the Tri- 
nobants, (some would have it translated 
the state of Trinobants,) for Troja Nova, or 
‘Troy Novant, New Troy; which appel- 
lation was in old times by many ascribed 
to London, as Geoffery of Monmouth, the 
Welsh historian, affirms. 

It is said by the same author, that King 
Lud repaired this city, and much aug- 
mented it with fair buildings, calling it 
Caire-Lud, that is, Lud’s Town, and from 
him Ludgate takes its name. 

This city was built 2789 years ago, that 
is, 1108 years. before the birth of Christ, 
and (by the exactest computation) in the 
time of Samuel the prophet, and 350 years 
before the building of Rome. Of all histo- 
rians, Cornelius Tacitus, who first called it 
Londinum, says, that it was in his time, 
(which is about 1655 years ago,) Copia 
Negotiatorum & Commeatu valde celebre ; 
that is, very famous for multitude of mer- 
chants and traffick, (or commerce.) He- 
rodian, in the Life of the Emperor Severus, 
says it was urbs magna & opulenta, that 
is, a great and rich city. Marcellinus says, 
that in his time (which is 1200 and odd 
years ago) it was vetustum oppidum, an 
ancient town. Fitz-Stephens tells us, that 
hac civitas urbe Roma, secundum chronico- 
rum fidem, satis antiquior est, &c. viz. 
This city, according to the credit of chro- 
nologers, is far more ancient than Rome. 

In the flourishing estate of London it was 
called Augusta, a name denoting dignity 
and majesty; for the great Octavian, suc- 
cessor to Julius Cesar, took to himself the 
name of Augustus, as a title most sacred 
and honourable. This, Marcellinus wit- 
nesses, in his 27th and 28th books, calling it 
Augusta, and that in old times it was 
called London. It was very famous by 
that appellation under the emperor Valen- 
tinian. And in Constantine’s time there 
was a mint appointed there, and mone 
stamped with this impression, P. Lon. S. 


that is, Pecunia Londinus Signata, money 
stamped ‘in London; and the overseer or 
master of the mint was called Prepositus 
Thesaurorum Augustensium, that is, provost 
of the treasures of Augusta in Britain. 


Preston Brook, Jan. 9, 1829. 8. X. 


THE ORIGIN OF DOOMS-DAY BOOK. 
(Extracted verbatim from an old volume printed 
in the year 1681.) 

Tue Dooms-day Book was six years in 
making by William the Conqueror, and is a 
cense or compute of all England as it was 
then, viz. all the lands, with the value and 
owners, and account of all cities, towns, 
villages, families, men, souldiers, husband- 
men, servants, cattle; how much money, 
rents, meadow, pasture, woods, tillage, 
common, marsh, heath, every one possess- 
ed. So that in disputes about taxes, this 
determined it without further controversie, 
as the Book of the great Day of Doom 
will then, (and therefore so called.) It is 
kept under three locks, and not to be 
looked into under 6s. 8d. And for every 
line transcribed, is to be paid 4d. 
Preston Brook, Jan. 9, 1829. 


DRUIDICAL CIRCLE IN THE PARISH OF 
BEECHING STOKE, IN THE HUNDRED OF 
SWANBOROUGH, WILTS. 


Ow the road from the village of Beeching 
Stoke to Marden, the remains of a Druidi- 
cal circle, exactly similar to that of Ave- 
bury, are clearly perceptible, though the 
mound is not so high, nor the ditch so 
deep, as at that magnificent monument. 
When we say that it resembles Avebury, 
the remark must be understood as referring 
to the manner in which the ditch is placed 
in the interior of the mound, evidently de- 
noting that it could have been used for no 
purpose of protection, but merely to enclose 
some consecrated spot, the exact use of 
which is still a subject of dispute among 
antiquaries. This circular entrenchment 
has no stones, nor can any marks be per- 
ceived where they have stood. The situa- 
tion, moreover, resembles that of Avebury, 
which stands on a gentle slope of a hill, 
with its aspect to the south-west. 

We are informed by a gentleman, who 
has long resided in the neighbourhood, that 
it originally displayed a lofty tumulus in 
the centre; but this was levelled some 
years ago by a farmer, who then occupied 
the soil. In the course of its demolition, 
he discovered what is usually met with in 
British barrows, some human bones, and 
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over them two horns of deer. There is 
also, near the south-east quarter of this 
circle, a small tumulus surrounded by a 
trench, and around it a small mound. 
What was the purpose of it, is a question 
of great perplexity. Some one has sug- 
gested, that it might have been the seat of 
the arch-druid, when he came there once 
in every year to pronounce summary judg- 
ment in civil and ecclesiastical causes, there 
referred to him, This, however, is no more 
than the merest conjecture. 

Crossing the road from hence, it may be 
traced under the brow of the hill; it is 
then lost for about sixty when we 
again recover it, and follow the outline as 
far as the water-meadows, which it origi- 
nally embraced, extending, as may be sup- 
posed, nearly down to the little river Avon. 
All this portion is now levelled, and we 
leave the meadows, and ascend to the cul- 
tivated fields above them. Notwithstand- 
ing so much levelling for the purposes of 
agriculture, its form is in some parts very 
decided, and nothing is left for imagination 
or invention, so far as relates to the circular 
plan and design of the entrenchment. The 

retended tumulus on the summit is a 
opeless subject for conjecture.—Crypt, 

ov. 1828, No. 20. 


BURNING CLIFF AT HOLWORTH. 

Tue interesting subject of Holworth cliff 
has now, for more than a year and a half, 
occupied no inconsiderable share of public 
notice; to some it may seem like an old 
garment, “worn threadbare ;” but in the 
mind of the naturalist and geologist, its 
living and active agencies cannot fail of 
still exciting particular and urgent motives 
for further information. 

The varying appearances of the cliff have 
been so minutely detailed, that little can 
now be said, without partially repeating 
what has been already described, the effects 
of which, as a “twice-told tale,” would be 
lessened on repetition. 

The additional feature, so remarkably 
apparent in April last, of the vapour issu- 
ing out in irregular and occasivnally in- 
terrupted streams, has again become a pro- 
minent trait of this phenomenon. The 
fissures in its craggy side, now “belch out 
clouds of rolling smoke,” but humid and 
earthly, impregnated with most nauseous 
effluvia, from eight orifices, accompanied 
with those characteristics incident to such 
an extraordinary occurrence. It is deserv- 
ing notice, that as this novel feature hap- 
pened on the former occasion about the 
vernal equinox, so the recurrence now falls 


about the autumnal equinox, and as the 
gusts or belching out of the vapour regu- 
larly follow the ingress of each succeeding 
wave, it is certainly corroborative of the 
opinion formerly hazarded, of the influence 

salt water on, and connexion with, the 
interior of the cliff. 

The latter end of August, several of the 
fissures exhibited masses of ignited rock, of 
a bright red, such as the fire of a glass- 
house appears when seen from a distant 
place, and occasionally since, during the 
night, similar vivid indications have been 
visible; but the continued clear sky, and 
powerful effect of the sun’s rays, have lately 
prevented the appearance of fire during 


e dry and disordered surface of the 
cliff yet presents all those important and 
variegated exterior features, which have 
from time to time induced the inquisitive 
and natural observations of the casual 
visitor; it is variously coloured, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the apertures, prin- 
cipally with red and yellow materials, 
visibly excoriated. The original slope of 
the side, no longer preserved, is entirely 
broken and deranged in furrowed cliffs and 
crevices, the strata so contorted, as to pre- 
sent the most decisive demonstration of 
recent and pretty deep convulsion. 

The singularity of this phenomenon can- 
not but excite the liveliest emotions in the 
most indifferent spectator ; what then must 
be the sensations of the more refined philo- 
sopher, contemplating this burning mass of 
mixed substances, forming, as it were, 
barely a speck or point, among the in- 
scrutable secrets of nature, which leave the 
most extreme energies of human intellect 
and ingenuity, at an immeasurable dis- 
tance.— Dorset County Chronicle. 


MASSACRE OF THE MAMALUKES. 


Granp Cairo is encompassed by a wall, 
which is about ten miles in circumference, 
and of great antiquity. Mount Mokotam 
stands near the city, of which, and the 
whole country, it commands a most exten- 
sive prospect. This mountain is of a yellow 
colour, and perfectly barren. Beneath, and 
in a very elevated position, is the citadel, 
which is of great extent, and in many parts 
very ruinous. This fortress is now more 
famous for the massacre of the Mamaluke 
Beys, than for any other event. The Mama- 
luke force in Cairo consisted of from five to 
ten thousand choice troops, commanded by 
their various Beys. It was a novel and 
splendid spectacle to a stranger, to view the 
exercises, the rich accoutrements, and eapi- 
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tal horsemanship of the Mamalukes, which 
were exhibited every day in the great square 
of the city. 

The chiefs and Mahmoud were constantly 
jealous of each other: he longed to curtail 
or destroy their power, and they dreaded 
his unprincipled ambition. After this state 
of affairs had lasted a good while, some- 
times in open hostility, sometimes under a 
hollow friendship, the pacha professed the 
most entire and cordial reconciliation, 
terms of amity were agreed on, and he in- 
vited the Beys to a splendid banquet in the 
citadel. The infatuation of these unfortu- 
nate menjwas singular, in trusting to the 
protestations of a man whose faithless cha- 
racter they knew so well. It was a beauti- 
ful day, and the three hundred chiefs, on their 
most superb coursers, and in their costliest 
robes, entered the long and winding pass 
that conducts towards the citadel. This pass 
was so narrow as to oblige each horseman 
to proceed singly ; and broken and precipi- 
tous rocks rose on each side. The massy 
gate of entrance to the pass was closed on 
the iast Mamaluke, and the long file of 
chiefs, in their pride and splendour, yet 
broken by the windings of the defile, pro- 
ceeded slowly to the gate of the citadel, 
which was fast shut. From behind the 
rocks above, opened at once a fire of mus- 
ketry so close and murderous, that the un- 
happy chiefs gazed around in despair; they 
drew their sabres, and, as the coursers 
sepa wildly beneath their wounds, each 

y was heard to utter a wild shriek as he 
sank on the ground,—and in a short time all 
was hushed. Mahmoud heard from his 
apartment in the citadel, the tumult and 
outcries ; and never were sounds more wel- 
come to his ear. This massacre completely 
broke the power of the Mamalukes; on 
the loss of their chiefs, the troops fled from 
Cairo.—Curne’s Letters from the East, 
vol. i. p. 106. 


POETRY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


THE MISSIONARY’S RETREAT; OR, FARE- 
WELL TO NEW ZEALAND. 


Lanp of my once endearing hopes, farewell ! 
Ye bleak, inhospitable shores, adieu ! : 
L leave you. Deep conflicting feelings swell 
My anxious bosom, as I pensive view 
Our friendly bark her steady course pursue, 
And yonder less’ning, hostile hills recede. 
The savage hordes, delighting to imbrue 
Their hands in blood, are ready for the deed ; 
But — the threat’ned doom the Mission, now is 
reed. 


Hark! "tis the warwhoop thund’ring from afar, 
See the armed natives blacken all the shore ! 

Those death-charged quivers and dread shouts of 

war, 

Doubtless proclaim our Mission task is o’er; 
And, lo! with hurried steps and wild uproar, 

Prompt at their dying chieftain’s fell command, 
They go, to stain with Missionary gore, 

The oft-polluted sanguinary strand, 

And re-assert the barbarous manners of the land. 


The gathering bands surround our former station, 
And clouds of smoke, in dark’ning columns rise ; 
Yon bursting flames announce the preparation, 
To offer up a human sacrifice. 
They pause, and silence reigns. Now doleful 
cries 
Of disappointment, on the stillness pour : 
*Tis known the feast-devoted, victim-prize, 
Which they, elate, assembled to devour, 
Has fled beyond the bounds of their terrific power. 


Now on the seaintent they seem to gaze, 
And in the distance view our fleeing sail ; 

Now ‘mong the rocks disperse in various ways, 
And to the ocean tell their mournful tale, 
Hoping they still may reach us, and prevail. 

Fleets of canoes, in martial ranks combined, 

Start from the shore—but all their efforts fail. 

Our vessel onward glides before the wind, 

= —, the billowy deep, and leaves them far 

ehind. 


Dim in th’ horizon land and sea appear ; 
And now, thank,Heaven! the appalling danger’s 


ast : 

No ceed disturbs the anxious list’ning ear, 

Save the wild weltering of the watery waste. , 

Anon—as vapour-waves yon hill invest, 
A lambent light its living crown illumes: 

The ruby sun, now sailing down the west, 
Withdraws his flame, and all the scene deplumes, 
And in another clime his radiant course resumes. 


Where skies, reclining on the darkling wave 
That laves the shores of cannibal renown, 
Blush on that stranger’s awe-inspiring grave, 
. Or changeful lowering wear an angry frown, * 
I pensive gaze regretful: I have known 
A brighter prospect cheer our arduons toil. 
Ah! is the sun of heavenly truth gone down? 
Set in dread darkness, or eclips’d awhile ? 
Oh! may it soon relume the guilt-benighted isle ? 


As the lone moon, emerging from the flood, 
Holds her pale lamp, to light us on her way— 
While kindling gems the vault of heaven bestud, 
As silent Eve puts on her mantle gray— 
Scenes more sublime my mental eyes survey. 
Yes, recollection still returns to thee, 
Land of hopes blighted! and recalls the day, 
When thy glad natives bow’d the willing knee, 
And hail’d the eternal standard of the Deity. 


Success awhile unwearied labours crown’d, 
And in bright colours expectation drew 
The future. To the gospel’s joyful sound, 
The rude unletter’d race, of sombre hue, 
List’ned attentive, and submissive grew. 
Around the Mission-house, at even-tide, 
Assembling oft, in peaceful order due, 
They own’d theirteachers as a heaven-sent guide, 
And omg guardian care did many a youth 
confide. 


Their oe favouring smiles we then pos- 
sess’d, 

And haleyon peace resumed her cheering reign ; 
Numbers Jehovah’s sacred name confess’, 

And, taught by us to raise the pious strain, 

To Him who for the heathen race was slain, 
Ecstatic notes injuncouth accents flow. 

They wish’d us oft to tell them o’er again, 
How Jesus came sojourning here below, 
To save th’ apostate world from everlasting wo. 


Hail! scene divine, deep graven on the mind, 
Which long, to memory dear, will joys afford, 

When distant tribes, in seeming love combined, 
Beneath the shade, the Christian’s God adored ; 
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And when we cried, “ Now let us praise the 
Lord,” 
Such lofty peans shook the ambient afr, 
‘That echo, answering, distant caves explored, 
And far around th’ exulting anthems bear ; 
Thus conquering truth divine rode on in high 
career. 


When nature, smiling, clad the grovesin green, 
And bade the flow’rets scent the breath of morn, 
Oft have I stray’d, romantic hills between, 
Calm as the skies soft slumbering inthe bourn ; 
And on the heights that sylvan scenes adorn, 
Pleased, oft reclined, to list the voice of Spring, 
From the glad vales, by jocund zephyrs borne, 
While warbling wild birds wanton on the wing, 
And ee the uprising orb of day’s resplendent 
ing. 


And asthe dulcet chime of deep cascade, 
Slow on the ear in undulations stole, 

Unearthly sounds, “a still small voice,” convey’d 
By volant seraphs, roused my inmost soul— 
And urged me to invoke the Sire of all; 

“ Omnific Lord, triumphant march along, 

Thro’ the dark islands of this earthly ball 

Banish far hence idolatry and wrong, 

And may thy wond’rous love resound from every 

tongue.” 


But, ah! when last I went my wonted round, 
On my return a sudden change I saw ; 

Th’ assembled crowds, in sullen anger frown’d, 
And warlike arm announced impending wo. 
Mournful reverse ! yet struck with seeming awe 

At our request they peacefully retired. 

Alas! ere long unmask’d, the grimly foe 
Our death in flames inhumanly conspired,” 
And thirst of Mission gore each savage bosom fired, 


As this reverse foreboding thoughts employ’d, 
wand’ring steps, unconscious, reach’d the 
plain, 
Where the lost crew of the devoted Boyd 
Were, by dark Indian wiles, decoy’d and slain; 
Where blanching ‘round still human bones re- 


main. 
Struck with the sight, deep tremor seized my 
frame ; 
Imagination view'd the bleeding train, 
In mangled fragments, quivering in the flame, 
And reeking limbs pass round—and deeds I cannot 
name. 


Pondering I paused, as pass’d the moaning gale 
Dim o’er my eyes, as pensively I sate, 
The starting tear-drop spread a watery veil. 
of the dead,” 1 cried, whose hapless 
ate 
These mould’ring relics mournfully relate, 
(If on the wing ye listening hover near,) 
Say, shall we fall, or flee th’ ensanguined state ? 
Methought a voice, descending on the ear, 
Said, “‘ Rise! you] yet may ‘scape the threat’ning 
oom severe.” 


While the mad throng intestine wars attend, | 
We unobserved, retreated from the shore ; 
Our timely flight the rolling waves befriend, 
And urge us forward with a plaintive roar. 
Heaven as our guide, we ocean wilds explore, 
And seek a refuge in a kindlier clime: 
Far from the coast by death-feuds crimson’d 
o’er, 
The dark abode of treachery and crime; 
O may we teach lost man celestial truths sublime. 


For thy fierce sons, O Zealand ! still I mourn, 
And feel the glow of unabated zeal ; 
Fain to thy blood-stain’d shores I would return, 
Could I promote thy everlasting weal. 
O Thou! whose Majesty thy works reveal, 
God of all worlds! who rules creation wide, 
In kind forbearance with the nations deal, 
Who now Thy servants, and Thy word deride; 
And tbro’ the storms of life be our unerring guile. 


Tho’ deeds demoniac drove us from our post, 
Yet hope, still buoyant, spreads her seraph wings; 
And, whispering, “ Mission labours are not lost,’ 
O’er shades adverse, transporting radiance flings. 
As *neath the vernal sun the flowret springs, 
In Zealand youth may truth divine expand ; 
And, QO! send forth amain, great King of kings ! 
Full many a heav’n-taught Missionary band, 
T’ illume the mental gloom in every heathen land. 


Keighley, Nov. 10, 1828. Sidhe 
DEATH'S FINAL CONFLICT. 


Lone has the tyrant on his gloomy throne 
*Mid clouds and darkness ;sway'd this lower 
world ; 
All that are mortal must his empire own ; 
O’er man his sable banner isjunfurl’d. 


Howe’er we seek to drive him from the soul, 
He still appears upon the mi ic scene ; 

All nature bows beneath his stern control, 
Though mask’d in festive | landishments his 

mien. 

How short the rainbow-smile of youthful joy, 
That gilds the transitory stream of time ; 

Still death will mingle with each loved employ, 
Blast every bliss, and poison every clime. 


And if we trifle all the live-long day, 
Twining life’s blossoms in a festive wreath, 
Though we forget him in our childish play, 
Night shall remind us of the reign of death. 


Where now are all the slowly-pacing hours 
We lately sought so rapidly to speed, 

That mock’d with tardy steps our utmost ee, 
As each to each in lagging train succeed, 


In sleep’s still moments, who can mark their flight, 
What can arrest time’s renovated wing ; 

Who can control the shapeless dreams of night, 
That unknown worlds to human senses bring ? 


The fairy forms of fancy’s wild domain, 

Then rule with mystic spell the sabject mind ; 
Then joy and sorrow lead a shadowy train, 

And a new world appears to wait mankind. 


Say, does Death reign? and is the present scene 
The far-famed Hades of the poet’s pen ; 

Is it the awful gulf that yawns between 
The world of spirits, and the world of men? 


Ah, no! for still the crimson current flows 
Fresh from life's fountain, through the slum- 
b’ring frame, 
The downy cheek with mantling blushes glows ; 
Man now knows dissolution but by name. 


But soon the tyrant shall exert his power, 
And as the king of terrors claim his prey ; 
Who can avert th’ inevitable hour, 
Or who can bribe him to a kind delay? 


The conflict comes—Time stops his rapid flight, 
Thick clouds and darkness gather on the scene, 

Vanish‘'d are all the brilliant dreams of night, 
And day’s bright beams no longer intervene. 


Life's crimson current now has ceasedfto flow, 
Reason deserts her desolated throne ; 

Where now are all the sympathies below ? 
What now remains, that man can call his own? 


Death triumphs now o’er all of earthly mould ; 
The trembling frame has yielded in the strife, 
Its fountain now is silent, still, and cold; 
And man has forfeited his claim on life.; 


But what is life ?—is it to act and move, 
A thinking centre of Creation’s plan ; 

That God's pure mercy, and transcendent love, 
Has deign’d to honour with the name of man? 


Ah, no! the thinking animating soul, 
The emanation of th’ Almighty breath, 
Disdains the narrow bounds of Time’s control, 
And bids defiance to the arm of Death. 
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‘The tyrant may exult o’er all his spoil 

of beaut , wealth, and honour, now no more ; 
But here bis triumph ends, ‘tis fruitless toil 

To stretch his conquests to th’ Eternal shore, 


There man still lives in his congenial home, 
But with new senses fittedto the scene; 
Death’s reign is bounded by the earthly tomb, 
Nor dares he pass the awful gulf between. 
E. G. B. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S ENTRANCE INTO 
HEAVEN. ‘ 


Hatt, world of bliss! for ever hail! 
Adieu! ye earthly woes, 

I rise from death’s dark gloomy vale, 
To undistarb’d repose. 


Hail, dear Redeemer ! all the praise 
Of all my bliss be thine, 

My grateful voice, in ceaseless lays, 

Ball bless thy love divine. 


Hail, all ye happy saints of God! 
I join with rr to sing 

The merits of the sacred blood, 
Of heaven’s Eternal King. 


Hail, happy land ! with pure delight 
Thy glories I survey, 

Still glorious to the enraptur’d sight, 
Through all th’ eternal day. 


Hail, blissful regions ! now my own 
The Christian’s blest retreat 

Mine be the lowest, humblest throne, 
But near my Saviour’s feet. 


PARENTAL BREATHINGS. 


How sweet when spring discloses, 
On her maternal breast, 

Her earliest embryo roses, 
By every gale caress’d. 


See them when morn appearing, 
With dewy moisture wet, 

Like infant princes, wearing 
Their pearly coronet. 


To see them meekly bowing, 
Beneath their leafy shade ; 

When noontide suns are glowing, 
Or storms their beds invade. 


When evening o’er creation 
Breathes her expiring gale ; 

Shook into soft vibration, 
Their balmy sweets exhale, 


Till from each crystal censer, 
The fragrant incense rise ; 

To God, the kind dispenser 
Of all that earth enjoys. 


As welcome, cherub stranger 
Art thou to this low sphere; 

Unconscious of the danger, 
‘That waits thy sojourn bere. 


As sweet when o’er his slumbers, 
The light gay visions stream ; 
Light as the — numbers, 
hat dance the solar beam. 


To catch the faintest breathings, 
That scarce the mirror soil; 
And watch the sunny wreathings, 

Of his first waking smile. 


To mark the moonlight traces, 
Of mental agency ; 

A thousand nameless graces, 
Each moment multiply. 


No other sound can ever, 

Such powerful sweetness claim, 
As his first weak endeavour, 

To lisp a parent's name. 


HEnry. 


Not all the adoration 

“That angel worship pays, 
In mighty congregation, 

Of universal praise, 


More grateful has ascended, 
To God’s indulgent ear, 
Than when the knee is bended 
By infancy in prayer. 
When nature’s loveliest roses 
Shall strew th’ autumnal sod, 
And when this bead reposes 
Beneath the valley's clod, 
Mayst thou, all good possessing, 
In peace and honour live, 
Eu eying blessing, 
hat himself can give. 
Till grown in virtue hoary, 
At length thon shalt lay down, 
That diadem of glory, 
For an immortal crown. C.J. Wess. 


THE FOLLY OF DELAY. 


Do pluck me a nosegay, dear sister, I 

For this in my 8 withering 

Go, pillage the garden, and strip ev’ry bed, 

Till you bring me a large one, as big as my head. 


Alt sister, I’m sorry that summer is gone, 

And autumn and winter are hastening on $ 

This ghost of a rose, and ‘twas all that I found, 

When pale bloom to the 
ground. 


I could not help thinking how often *twas so, 
When we let the fair season of usefulness go, 

We run, and arrive just the moment to find, 
—e time has a forelock, he’s nothing be- 


And eo hand that is stretch’d for the blessing, re- 
ceives, 

For the flow’r of enjoyment, the mock’ry of leaves. 

O ne’er may such folly my spirit control, 

Tn the weightier matters, the things of my soul. 


“ Seek ye frst,” is the strong, but inviting com- 


mand, 
“ The kingdom of heaven,” that kingdom’s at hand, 
All other possessions compared to this, 
Are but dreams of enjoyment, and shadows of 
bliss. C.J. Wess. 


Review.—An ep What is the one 
t 


true Faith; and whether it is professed 
by all Christian Sects; with an 

sition of the whole scheme of the Chris- 
tian Covenant, in a Scriptural Exami- 
nation of the most important of their 
several Doctrines. 8vo. pp. 463. Whit- 
taker. London. 1829. 


Tuts is a very singular work, in which 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy are strangely 
blended together. There is scarcely any 
one, among the sects into which the Chris- 
tian world is divided, that may not find 
something in these pages to approve, as 
coinciding with their respective systems ; 
and many things to condemn, as being 
utterly inconsistent with their doctrines and 
fundamental principles. Viewing what the 
author. has advanced on the favourable 
side, his readers will not withhold their 
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admiration ; but on referring to the portions 
which bear a hostile —_—> will find 


himself somewhat like 1, “his hand 
against every man’s, and every man’s hand 
against him.” 


It has been remarked, that “the hand 
which cannot erect a hovel may demolish 
a palace;” and in few instances has this 
been more strikingly exemplified, than in 
the volume before us. The author, with a 
degree of temerity we have not often wit- 
nessed, enters the sanctorum of religious 
communities, assails their first principles, 
and in a moment the fabric t 
their ears. This is also done with an a 
parent consciousness of superiority, the 
reality of which we have not been so for- 
tunate as to discover, and a promise of 
erecting on the wreck of demolished theo. 
ries, an enlarged and more consistent view 
of Christianity than any which he has over- 
thrown with the hand of violence. But on 
these outlines, his own language will best 
convey his sentiments. 

“ Although, probably, little or nothing new will 
be achieved in the interpretation of . particular 

assages, mueh may, and no doubt will, be done 
2 greater attention to consistency, and the 
general tenor and spirit of the sacred text. Were 
these not negl , the doctrine that man in his 
original state was naturally immortal ; that he was 
to have lived for ever on earth, or have been 
translated in the natural body to heaven, death in 
this world being the consequence of Adam’s trans- 
gression, and that although men still die, the 
effect of Adam’s sin was “done away” in Christ; 
or, that man having been born, not to immortalit 
on earth, nor exemption from death in this world, 
but to subsequent perpetual life, lost that inhe- 
ritance, lost that immortality, through Adam, and 
nevertheless, that all mankind will have an ever- 
lasting existence, althongh “death reigns over 
all,” and all will not be saved from the conse- 
uence of Adam’s crime; that through Adam’s 
all from innocence, all are born guilty of sin, and 
objects of God’s wrath, yct that Christ has ex- 
piated, has “done away” that sin,the sin of the 
world, and accomplished the reconciliation of God 
with mankind ; that Christianity is a covenant be- 
twixt God and mankind for man’s future safety 
on several practical conditions, and nevertheless, 
that man cannot “work out his own salvation ;” 
that the right of baptism is necessary for salva- 
tion, and efficacious for the forgiveness of sin, 
on that man cag of bimself do nothing to promote 
is future welfare; that God can be moved b 
nothing which man can do; that repentance an 
devout prayer are not certainly availing, but 
nevertheless, that God is merciful, just, and ap- 
asable ; that the good and wicked pass imme- 
iately after death to heaven or hell, and that it 
is at the day of general resurrection every indi- 
vidaai of the human race shall be judged and sen- 
tenced to happiness or “misery: these and other 
inconsistent tenets, would never, if the scriptures 
were studied with an attention so regulated, be 
entertained, as at p t by the same indivi- 
duals.”—Preface, p. ix—xi. 
_ Where the author has found “the same 
individuals” who embrace the grouping he 
has thus set before the reader, we have no 
knowledge. We are acquainted with many, 
who inco in ir creeds several 
topics which he has enumerated ; but stand- 


ing in other connexions from which they 
are now broken, are as remote from 
the absurdities with which they are charged, 
as the author was from fairness when he 
made the association. We can hardly 
avoid suspecting that several of the above 
topics have no other combination than 
what they find in his own imagination, and 
that in him we discover the same indivi- 
dual in which the alleged. inconsistencies 
meet. 

But “ whatever may be the defeets of this work,” 
the author assures us, that, “respecting the future 
state in particular, he may confidently say, that 
it will, better than any other yet published, enable 
the reader to judge what the scriptural doctrines 
really are, to know more correctly how far the 
destiny of mankind has been revealed ; how far 
left in obscurity,” &c.—Preface, p. xx. 

Elated with the hopes which the above 
promise was calculated to inspire, we 
turned with solicitude to that portion of 
the volume in which this momentous sub- 
ject is described. Here, however, we found 
disappointment waiting to mock our hopes, 
in passages like the following :— 

“ Although Adam would certainly, if he had not 
transgressed, have enjoyed in the next world an 
everlasting life, he was not, strictly speaking, cre- 
ated immortal: of this, that he was subject for 
his offence to the sentence, ‘In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,’ is an un- 
qnestionable | og ; for had he really been immor- 
tal, how could he have lost immortality? A per- 
fectly immortal being could not have ome b 
any means subject to death, the death of the soul, 
to which that sentence appointed him. He must, 
therefore, have been made only so far in the like- 
ness of God (as possessing a soul independent of the 
body for life) to have been capable or susceptible 
of immortality: his attainment to which was con- 
tingent on an observance of certain conditions, 
On these conditions made with Adam as the re- 
presentative of mankind, immortality was offered 
to him, for himself and his posterity; and when 
he broke them by eating of the forbidden fruit, 
the offer of immortality was of course annulled ; 
and with regard, consequently, to them as well as 
to him.”—p. 163. 

Having thus discarded immortality from 
the soul as well as the body, through 
Adam’s fall, both as it respected himself 
and his posterity, our author goes on to 
argue, that to all believers in Christ, and 
to none besides, immortality shall be re- 
stored. He views man in his redeemed 
state, as regaining the condition Adam was 
in before the fall, his immortality, like 
Adam’s, being conditional. “If man,” he 
observes, “were not now restored to ex- 
actly the same state in respect of immor- 
tality, which Adam was in before he fell, 
he would not have been completely re- 
deemed from God’s wrath, and the conse- 
quent condemnation: for he certainly has 
not obtained a more perfect immortality ;” 
(p- 169.) and that our attainment of im- 
mortality is, as Adam’s was, conditional, he 
strangely brings such passages as the fol- 
lowing to prove. “He that believeth and 
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is baptized shall be saved; but-he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.” “Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God.” “That 
which is born: of the: flesh is flesh, (and 
will consequently perish,) and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit,” (and will con- 
uently live.) —p. 170. ‘ 

‘o the finally impenitent, our author has 
assigned an abode in. the regions of anni- 
hilation, and, in accordance with this view, 
he has interpreted every passage that either 
asserts, or seems to assert, — misery. 
In thus extorting from such portions of 
> a language which no impartial 

er can ever imagine they were in- 
tended to express, he has trodden in the steps 
of the universalists, though to serve a very 
different purpose. The latter detach eter~ 
nity from punishment, to make way for uni- 
versal restoration; but the former adopts 
their reasonings, arguments, and scheme, 
that he may provide for annihilation. 

The divinity of this volume bears a 
resemblance to its philosophical disquisi- 
tions ; but of this also the reader shall judge 
from the author’s own words. 

“In the foregoing part of this inquiry, we found 
reason to conclude that the only belief required is 
belief in Jesus Christ ; and here we are assured, 
that we shall be saved, if we have a belief of 
future life ;*the instilling of which was the only 
purpose of St. Paul’s thus preaching, that Jesus 
“rose again the third day:” for after immediately 
mentioning to (by) whom Christ was seen subse- 
quently to his resurrection, he proceeds to de- 
clare that mankind shall be raised also; and to 
give an account of the order in which the resur- 
rection will take place; the whole drft of his 
reasoning being to establish in their minds that 
persuasion. Unless then]the belief of future life, 
and belief in Jesus, are the same belief, unless 
these persuasions call our faith to the same ob- 
ject, the scriptures teach us that there are two 
rules of faith for salvation, inconsistently with 
the declaration made by St. Paul, that there is 
only ‘one Lord, one faith,one baptism.’ But in 
fact, the belief that mankind may have a future 
everlasting life through Christ, is the essential 
belief in him.”—p. 40, 

It is melancholy to reflect, that the true 
faith of the gospel, which works by love, 
and purifies the heart, should be thus rob- 
bed: of its spirituality, and reduced to a 
mere ethical assent of the mind to a given 
proposition, or an historical fact. Nor is 
it to this alone that the author’s investiga- 
tions are confined. The question whether 
Christ in his death made an atonement for 
mankind, he considers quite immaterial to 
our faith and future welfare; and so far as 
his opinion is expressed on this momentous 
doctrine, he disbelieves and denies the fact. 
He also roundly asserts, that “it is possible 
for every man, rich or poor, to obtain, 
mercy, salvation by works.” 

rom the specimens thus given of the 


author’s ‘views respecting the gospel dis- 
pensation, the economy of God towards 
mankind, and the design and end of 
Christ’s coming into the world, the reader 
must be well aware of the character and 
tendency of this book. 

In glancing along its pages, the numer- 
ous passages quoted from scripture would 
seem to give it a formidable aspect; but 
when we to examine their import, 
and the original connexion from which they 
have been torn by the hand of disingenu- 
ousness, to bear an application which their 
authors never anticipated, they only serve 
to e the weakness of the cause they 
were intended to support. It is a volume 
in which important truths, and the most 
palpable errors, are strangely blended to- 
gether. The author pities the advocates of 
other systems, because they involve them- 
selves in inconsistencies, and combat error 
with error. To such purblind polemics, 
he professes to point out a more excellent 
way; and yet, perhaps, it may be more 
than doubted if he can find within the 
compass of his researches any one book 
more abounding in theological absurdities 
than his own, 

That the author is not the slave of any 
sect, we feel fully persuaded; the boldness 
of his expressions, and the fearlessness of 
his tone, forbid such a belief. Yet we 
cannot avoid suspecting, that in the exu- 
berance of his freethinking, he has erected 
his standard on that side of Socinianism 
which lies nearest to infidelity. 

As a composition, the style is in general 
argumentative ; but the sentences are greatly 
involved, and the language wants perspi 
cuity. It is nevertheless a work of consi- 
derable research, and much time has been 
spent in collecting from other authors, pas- 
sages which are supposed to favour the 
doctrines inculcated, and the topics which 
the writer wishes to establish. ghout 
the whole, he has displayed more courage 
than prudence, more energy than judg- 
ment, more resolution than modesty. With 
talents, which, under proper discipline, 
might have produced a standard work, 
without any additional exertions,—he has 
toiled through six hundred , to merit 
reprehension, and to excite a regret that . 
both learning and abilities have not been 
more usefully employed. 


Review.—The Modern Martyr. 


the author of the Evangelical 
In Two Vols, 


12mo. pp. 318—318. 
Westley and Davis. London. 1829. 
Tue Modern Martyr, the author observes 
in his preface, is not a religious novel, but 
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a tale founded on facts which have fallen 
under his own observation. He does not, 
however, mean to assert, that the facts 
recorded in these volumes have ever been 
exemplified under his own eye in any one 
individual. He has perceived some por- 
tion in one, an additional feature in a 
second, and a continuation in a third, 
These fragments he has transplanted into 
his pages, and, concentrating the whole 
in one character, given existence to his 
Modern Martyr. 

The early of this narrative we 
distinctly recollect to have seen in the 
“Spirit and Manners of the Age ;” and so 
well were we pleased with ‘the interest it 
excited, and its promise of entertainment 
and usefulness, that we regretted it should 
have been left unfinished. In these vo- 
lumes the tale is again begun, and carried 
on to its conclusion, without any such 
interruption. 

The story commences with a survey of 
an old Baronial mansion, once inhabited 
by a hospitable family now gone down to 
the dust, but on whose virtues, the parish- 
clerk, becoming the faithful historian, de- 
scants to the author, who happens to visit 
the place. On the extinction of the 
Baronial family, the mansion was pur- 
chased by a Mr. Lester, a wealthy trades- 
man who had retired from business, but 


had scarcely brought with him a single 


virtue to adorn his name. The striking 
contrast between these two - cha- 
racters is nicely discrimi » and finely 
——— the former being generous, 
ospitable, compassionate to all around 
him, and beloved by all; and the latter 
mean, proud, and selfish, a stranger to 
maa and every noble feeling of the 
eart, 

The Lesters had two children; one a 
young lady, amiable in her disposition, 
and truly pious, devoting her time and 
talents to the necessities of the sick and 
indigent, administering to their temporal 
wants, and instructing them in the things 
which made for their everlasting peace. 
In almost every respect she was the con- 
trast of her churlish nts. This con- 
duct exposed her to much unkind treat- 
ment from them, to which they were 
stimulated by the worthless rector of the 
parish. To rescue this young lady from 
the fangs of Methodism, fanaticism, piety, 
and enthusiasm, both artifice and threat- 
ening exerted their influence, but finding 
her incorrigible, she was at length banished 
from home, and compelled to seek an 
asylum in Wales, where, after remaining 
some time, she was taken ill, and brought 

123.—voL. x1. 


to the margin of the grave. On her 
departure, the father relented, but the 
mother remained inexorable, from an ap- 
prehension that by coun ing the con- 
of the should = 
ir respectability in eyes 

genteel ouligaian, whose society they 
courted, and wished to secure. But, un- 
fortunately, scarcely had she been sent 
into exile, before they found themselves 
abandoned by the persons whom they 
meant to please, and traduced as unfeel- 
ing wretches, by the miserable rector who 
had advised the measure. In uence 
of these complicated disasters, old Mr. 
Lester became insane, but his wife re- 
mained inflexible. Recovering his under- 
standing, and repenting of his rashness, a 
letter was despatched to recall the daugh- 
ter, but being detained, apparently by the 
unnatural mother, its object was defeated. 
The daughter, however, returned exceed- 
ingly ill, and shortly died, leaving her 
father a prey to remorse and mental ab- 
erration, and the mother the victim of 
unyielding insensibility, 

is general outline is filled up with 
numerous characters, events, and occur- 
rences, that naturally arise as we pass 
along. Some of these are remarkably 
pleasing, while others derive their interest 

m the disgust which they excite, The 
conversations to which we are introduced 
are in general sprightly and vigorous, in 
which each individual creditably sustains 
his allotted character, There are many 
letters, which, though excellent in them- 
selves, lose much of their im " 
by interrupting the history, of which every 
reader is solicitous to see the catastrophe. 
So far as progressive narrative, and diver- 
sity of incident, can attract attention, the 
former part of the first volume, and the 
concluding half of the second, will be 
found the most interesting. The inter- 
mediate portions either branch off into 
some needless digressions which might 
well be or furnish a convenient 
vehicle to eonvey religious peculiarities, 
though without being contaminated with 
sectarian bigotry. 

Throughout these volumes, many topics 
of general and permanent interest become 
the subjects of examination and discus- 
sion, such as = instruct- 
ing the lower orders of society, rogress 
of and the sin of attending 
conventicles. Against all these, Miss 
Frip, Miss Grig, and the whole tribe of. 
Fribbles, Gads, and Dancers, with the 
angry rector at their head, set their faces ; 
denouncing them as the means of disturb- 
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ing village repose, and as calculated to 
teach those think, whose duty is 
only to obey. these scenes of 
domestic intricacy the author well knows 
how to conduct his readers, whom he con- 
vinces more by the results of his state- 
ments, than by the force of argument 
which he puts into the mouth of his 
speakers. Among the episodal characters, 
several are admirably drawn; whether we 
view them as designed to excite our abhor- 
rence, or to urge us to imitation. As a 


whole, it is a work replete with valuable 
instruction, invariably inculcating all that is 
praiseworthy, and directing its shafts 
against the fashionable vices, prevailing 
— and vacillating principles, of the 


—— 


Review.— Twenty-one Sermons. By the 

late Rev. Thomas y of Liverpool. 
12mo. pp. 324. ligious Tract So- 
ciety, London. 1829. 


Tue melancholy fate of this amiable young 
man created in Liverpool a sensation among 


all ranks, that will not speedily be forgot- 
ten. Of his history and death the follow- 
ing account is given in the preface to this 
volume. 

«* The Rev. Thomas Spencer was born at Hert- 
ford, January 21, 1792. Even when a child, 
preachers and preaching seemed to occupy nearly 
all his thoughts. The manuscript of a sermon, 
written when he was about twelve years old, is 
still preserved, which shews the early bias of his 
mind, and indicates his future superiority. In 
1806, when he was about fifteen, he was placed by 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. under the care of the Rev, 
William Hordle, of Harwich, to enter on his pre- 
paratory studies. in January 1807, he was ad- 
mitted Into Hoxton college. During the vacation 
in the following midsummer, he preached his first 
sermon in public, at Collier’s End, a small village 
near Hertford. This sermon is the first in the pre- 
sent volume, and was preached July 5th, 1807: 
the two following sermons were also delivered in 
the same month. The dates affixed to the ensuing 
discourses, will shew the time when they were 
preached, and will account for the early popularity 
which Mr. Spencer acquired. 

“In the midsummer vacation of 1810, he was 

pointed to preach to a congregation at Liverpool. 
He sermons excited extraordinary attention, and 
he was invited to the pastoral office. 

“On Sunday the 3d of February, 1811, Mr. 
Spencer commenced his stated engagements at 
Llverpool, just after he had attained his twentieth 
year. His age attracted such overflowing 
congregations, that in a few months it was found 
absolutely necessary to erect a much larger chapel, 
of which the first stone was laid on the 15th of 
April, 1811, and in which the Rev. Dr. Raffies now 
successfully labours. But it pleased Him whose 
designs are inscrutable to man, though always wise 
and good in themselves, te cut short the days of 
this most promising and devoted young minister, 
after he had been settled about six months at 
Liverpool. 

** On Monday mornin 
to bathe.in the river Mersey, thinking it might 
brace his nerves after the exertions of the preced- 
ing Sabbath, an him for the duties to 
which he inte to devote the day. He had 
folded his paper, and prepared his pen, in order to 


August 5th, he resolved . 


compose a sermon to be preached in the ensuing 
week, on behalf of the ligious Tract Society, 
Mr. Spencer left his paper and pen a for 
this purpose, and proceeded to the river Mersey to 
bathe. hile undressing himself, he was engaged 
in humming a hymn tune. He entered the river, 
was borne out by the current, sunk in the deep 
water, and was drowned: thus suddenly was he 
called from early labours on earth, to an early and 
eternal rewardin heaven.” Preface. 

The sermons which fill this volume, are 
in perfect unison with what might be ex- 
pected from the preceding character of their 
author, which is but an epitome of an en- 
larged and admirably written memoir of this 
eminent but youthful servant of God, pub- 
lished not long after the time of his unex- 
— death, by the Rev. Dr. Raffles. 

ese sermons, written on some important 
passages selected both from the Old Tes- 
tament and the New, do not appear to have 
been chosen to furnish the preacher with an 
opportunity of displaying his talents on par- 
ticular topics which he had rendered fami- 
liar to his mind, but to enable him, in the 
fulness of a pious spirit, through the me- 
dium of a vigorous understanding, to incul- 
cate such awful truths of revelation, as 
— = the hearts and lives of his 

earers. To accomplish this purpose th 

are admirably adapted, and A cannot but 
wonder that they not long since been 
sent into the world. In giving them publi- 
city at present, the Religious Tract Society 
have acted in a manner worthy of their 
character ; and the honour they confer on 
the name of the deceased, will in due pro- 
portion be reflected on themselves. 

Young as Mr. Spencer was when called 
from time into eternity, his sermons evince 
a mind imbued with genuine piety, accom- 
panied with talents which must every where 
command respect. The lapse of time 
would have enlarged his sphere of know- 
ledge in divine things, and, as a natural 
consequence, have increased his usefulness. 
He had already attained a maturity of judg- 
ment far beyond the number of his years ; 
and had that life, which, through a myste- 
rious dispensation of Providence, was sud 
denly brought to a termination, been pro- 
longed to the common longevity of man, 
we might at this day have hailed him as an 
honour to the pulpit, and viewed him in- 
heriting an exalted rank among the cele- 
brated divines of the present age. 


Review.— The Scripture Reader's Guide 
to the Devotional Use of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By Caroline Fry. 12mo. pp. 
170. Nisbet. London. 

Tue first section of this little work con- 

tains some appropriate and pointed ob- 
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Review.—Meimoir of the Rev. Matthew Henry. 


servations on the importance of reading 
the Holy Scriptures, and exposes to public 
view many unworthy motives from which, 
it is to be feared, a vast number engage 
in this solemn duty. This is accom- 

ied with suitable directions rio ani 

irit in which it should be 

pa the object that should always be kept 
in view. hout the following sec- 
tions, the whole being eleven in number, 
no deviation in principle, no laxity in its 
application, is perceptible. The fair writer, 
on the contrary, enters fully into the 
spiritual import of the sacred word, and 
uniformly inculcates the necessity of its 


influence on our hearts and lives.—1i 


Under this impression, she places man’s 
moral inability to turn 
tural light, and hence infers the aid of 
Holy Spirit as essential to a saving ac- 
quaintance with Him. 

It must not, however, be inferred from 
the ing observations, that this is a 
of research, or one that 
deviates from the common track of de- 
votional compositions. The on 
which the writer takes her stand, has been 
occupied by thousands, and is open to 
every eye ; but being the high road to sal- 
vation, the charms of novelty are rendered 
wholly » to attract “the weary 
and the heavy laden.” It is a book de- 
signed for young persons who are anxious 
to profit by reading the scriptures, and to 
such it is likely to prove useful. The 
advice given, though derived from simple 
sources, is always judicious, and easy to be 
understood. It recommends piety of heart 
and life as essential to future happiness, 
and with an eye to this, seriously incul- 
cates “the devotional use of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 


Review.— Memoirs of the Life, Charac- 
ter, and Writings of the Rev. Matthew 


Henry. By J. B. Williams, F.S.A. 
pp. 355. Holdsworth, London. 
28. 


A.rnovucH more than a century and a half 
have elapsed since this great and good man 
flourished, his writings are in as high re- 
pute as ever, and his name is still fami- 
ar to every student of the Bible. Ge- 
nerations have passed away since it was 
enrolled in the archives of immortality, and 
his fame can neither acquire nor lose any 
thing from a biography written in the nine- 
teenth century. 
Bringing him, however, fairly before the 
reader, may have an important influence on 


high and too distant to be affected by the 


oblivion, induced Mir. Williams to under- 
take the present work, jally, as in 
addition to what Mr. Tong’s volume con- 
tains, he could have access to many valuable 


documents, which ap necessary to set 
“Mr. Henry’s life and in a deserve 
ing light. 

After passing through im- 


tions, to delineate his private character, his 
strong attachment to truth, his extended 
benevolence, his patience under trials, and 
his devotedness to God, To the i 

is added an account of his various writings, 
which though neither so voluminous nor so 
diversified as those of his friend Mr. Rich- 
ard Baxter, will appear gigantic, when we 
compare with them the pigmy productions 
of modern days. 

Interspersed throughout various parts of 
this volume, we find many characteristics of 
the times in which Mr. Henry lived. They 
were days of trouble and ap pe of in- 
justice taking shelter under the name and 
form of law, and of tion reigning 
throughout the land with an almost unmo- 
lested triumph. The vengeful spirit of 
popery had not then been hushed into 
repose; it had even assumed a Protestant 
wy and many — that “ they did 

service,” by inflicting mi u 
others, who hesitated to 
mas which power had sanctioned. A spu- 
rious liberality may cause these evil days 
again to return, and succeeding i 
may mourn over disasters which they will 
have no power to remedy. , 

The notes ner are a form an 
interesting appendage to this volume. They 
are of occasionally referring 


the latter, even though the former is too 


to individuals, to incidental occurrences, to 
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voice either of = or = = view, 
though dead he may be considered as yet Pw 
and bright example, which can- a 
not be contemplated without profound = 
veneration, 
Shortly after Mr. ’s decease, a = 
memoir of his life was published by Mr, 2 
Tong, which at that time was in much = 
request. But the lapse of years havi ie 
it somewhat on the back 
religious biography, it is at present but oa 
little known, and seldom read. In addi- ee 
tion to the scarcity of the above work, Rae 
ts phraseology bears an antiquated cast, =e 
and the arrangement of the materials is ‘a 
not altogether adapted to our modern taste. a oe 
mediately connected _ 
personal and family history, Mr. Williams a 
proceeds, in subsequent chapters and sec- rae 
| 
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Review.—Christian Souvenir— Transubstantiation. 


historical facts, in the arrangement of minis- 

terial labours,.to subjects of thedlogical 

discussion, and to local memoranda. A 

copious Index, referring to every topic of 

note which this work contains, closes its 
, and gives completion to the whole. 

Many letters written by Mr. Henry to 
his friends, and several specimens of his 
mode of preaching, have found their way 
into this memoir, from a perusal ef which 
we cannot but infer, that he was “ always 
serious in a serious cause ;”—that the im- 

of the office which he filled lay 
near his heart ;—and that his great aim was 
to benefit those whom divine providence 
had committed to his care. In this he 
seems to have been eminently successful, 
and, as an honoured instrument in the 
hands of God in turning many to righteous- 
ness, his name is not less deserving of re- 
membrance than for his voluminous com- 
mentary, and his various publications. 

The life, the writings, the character, the 

trials, and the labours of this eminent man, 
his present biographer has placed in an 
amiable light; but we feel convinced, that 
the picture he has drawn owes nothing to 
flattery, and but little to friendship. It is 
not more pleasing than it is just. In the 
memoir itself there are no incidents parti- 
cularly remarkable ; yet the biographer has 
contrived to keep alive the attention of the 
reader while passing through his pages. It 
is a work which embraces the memory of a 
laborious and faithful minister of God, 
whose name can never be forgotten, nor 
erased from the annals of the church of 
Christ. 
By revising, remodelling, enlarging, and 
reprinting this memoir, Mr. Williams has 
rescued from obscurity a valuable piece of 
biography that ought not to be lost, and 
placed it in a light in which it never before 
appeared. It is now brought forward from 
departed years, and set afloat on the stream 
of time flowing through the nineteenth 
century. In almost any hands, the name of 
Matthew Henry would have rendered it 
buoyant for a season, but the advantages it 
has derived from the researches, the talents, 
and the pen of Mr. Williams, will tend to 
prolong its existence, while he will have the 
satisfaction to 

“ Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale.” 

Christian Souvenir ; or, 
ections for every in the Year 
from the Writers of proved 


Authors. 18mo. pp. 490. Oliphant, 


Edinburgh. 1829. 
Tuere is nothing new in the construction 
of this book, and scarcely any thing original 


in any of the materials of whieh it is eom- 
posed. To compensate, however, for this 
efiance to the dictates of novelty, the com- 
piler has had recourse to the writings of 
eminent divines, and enriched his pages 
with the fruits and flowers he has culled 
from their compositions. By these means 
nearly two hundred authors are laid under 
contributions, and in this volume he pre- 
sents to his reader the coneentrated excel- 
lencies he has selected from their works. 
Among these writers we find the names of 
celebrated men, who in their day supported 
hostile denominations; and, although by 
far the greater part are of the Calvinistic 
school, and some few are of no contempti- 
ble celebrity in the realm of Antinomianism, 
it is pleasing to observe how all ean unite 
their testimony in favour of experimental 
and practical godliness, when the scalping 
knives of controversy give place to the 
calumets of peace. 

An article being appropriated to each 
day throughout the year, no one is extended 
to any unreasonable length. Some passage 
of scripture is prefixed as a kind of text 
or motto, and the reflections which follow 
are generally in unison with its eontents. 
About three or four minutes will be suffi- 
cient time for the perusal of the longest in 
the volume, and this, nothing but a suitable 
disposition is required, to enable every 
reader to spare. With the character and 
tendency of the sentiments inculcated, we 
have, on the whole, been much pleased, 
though about some there is a smell and 
tincture which their origin, and 
which, on a work like this, can confer no 
real excellence. To the pious reader, how- 
ever, these peculiarities will appear too di- 
minutive to arrest his attention: he will 
read what is laid before him for each day’s 
meditation with better motives, nor will his 
hopes be cut off, or his expectations be dis- 
appointed. 


Revrew.—Protestant Remarks on Tran- 
substantiation, and other Tenets of the 
Church of Rome; with an Appendix, 
containing Observations on Purgatory, 
and the reg 
ments. the WwW. , A.M. 
12mo. London, 


Tue establishment of the Inquisition, and a 
belief in Purgatory and Transubstantiation, 
were perhaps three of the greatest triumphs 
that imposition and insolence ever achieved 
intheir march along the stream of time; 
and in no instances on record, has the 
human intellect to mourn a more deplorable 


state of degradation. 
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The Roman Catholics, who contend for 
transubstantiation, readily admit that the 
evidence of our senses is hostile to the fact ; 
but this they conceive, instead of militating 
against its certainty, furnishes a stronger 
ground for the operation of faith. Against 
sophistry so ory all argument must be 
useless; and if, in defiance of such evi- 
dence as the dictates of our understandings, 
the testimony of our senses, and the result 
of philosophical experiments, afford, we can 
believe that to be a fact which every legiti- 
mate means of information attests to be a 
falsehood, there can be no ground of cer. 
tainty within the empire of existence. By 
many able writers, this monstrous absurdity, 
with others of the papal church, has been 
repeatedly exposed; but while this dogma, 
“The more repugnant to sense, the stronger 
is our faith in embracing it,” retains its hold 
on the minds of the deluded devotees, the 
reasoning powers of an archangel would 
be exerted in vain. 

In this volume Mr. Cowley has brought 
his formidable artillery to bear upon these 
hideous edifices which superstition has 
raised, and to the force of his cannonade 
nothing but a papal understanding can be 
invulnerable. Many of his arguments have 
been long in use during the ancient, pro- 
tracted, and now revived papal controversy. 
These still remain unrefuted, and while the 
dogmatism of that antichristian church su 

lies: the place of reasoning, it would 

th unnecessary and unwise for its learned 
doctors to risk the issue of a contention on 
these points, in the field of doubtful con- 
troversy. 

The interpretations also which Mr. Cow- 
ley has given to the passages of scripture 
by which these disgusting propositions are 
presumed to be supported, have but little 
claim to originality. He has, however, 
given concentration both to the argument 
and authority which he has produced, and 
condensed within a narrow compass, the 
substance of many voluminous publications. 

To the Protestant reader this book will 
— as an antidote against the sorceries 

popery ; and such as are wavering in a 
State of indecision, its reasonings and argu- 
ments willenable to determine on the side 
of scripture and of truth. To the genuine 
sons, however, of old mother church, though 
long afflicted with one of the lagues of 
Egypt, all that he has collected and ad- 
vanced will be of no avail, To them it 
would be much the same, whether the horse 

eaten the millstone, or the millstone 
had eaten the horse. The declarations of 
the church, and the dictates of a council 
grown mouldy with age, would have been 


the determining point, and sim cundality 
would readily swallow as the 
other. 


ee. Gentleman’s Guide to the 
1 nguage; to which is added, 
Essays on Language, Composition, &c. 
By Joseph Sutcliffe, AM. Second 
ition. 12mo. pp. 312. Baldwin, 
London, 1828. 


Tuovucs called a second edition, this is in 
fact an almost entirely new work, and 
must have been, what it professes to be, the 
labour and study of the author for many 
years. We heartily wish that he had re- 
ceived more encouragement; but suspect 
the cause to be, that, falling from the press 
almost dead-born, he has failed in making 
it known to the public. - 

In this work, Mr. Sutcliffe has collated 
modern grammar with the most ancient 
sources of Gothic, Scandinavian, and Saxon 
lore; and largely so with Latin, German, 
and French grammars. This has led him, 
in some places, to launch out too much 
into universal grammar. But, at the same 
time, it rewards the reader by amplitude 
of ideas; for on collating it with Mr. Mur- 
ray’s, we find, almost at every page, an 
accession of rich and instructive remarks. 

In the declension of the noun, we have 
the true distinction between the Gothic of 
or off, aud the Latin preposition de, as 
written in the words Davidoff, Peteroff, &c. 
as also the more frequent form of the geni- 
tive case, Davides son. To this a note is 
added, of the declensions of the noun in 
the Sapponic grammar by Fiellstrom, by 
which it appears that they have nine varia~ 
tions of case. These are collated with the 
older forms of the Latin, as in the ancient 
Roman tables, and with the Greek. 

On. the definitive article the, Mr. S, 
accounts for the want of it among the Ro- 
mans, and the paucity of its use among the 
Goths, on the ground ef the ‘numerous and 
luminous character of their declensions. 
Ex. Toga mulieris, a robe of the woman ; 
Toga muliebris, the robe of the woman: 
by them no article was wanted. In the 
Gothic gospels of Ulphilus, we find in but 
a few places sa for the masculine, and only 
in three places so for the feminine. We 
sometimes find thai for the plural, and lat- 
terly tha. On this head Mr. S. presumes 
that we have left the longer sound of the 
lural article behind, which the French 

ve preserved in /e and /es, and the Ger- 
mans in der and die. This is a capital 


defect in the English language. The ex- 
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In Rule xviii, he enters at some length 


es are, “The righteous 
I flourish as the palm-tree.” “The | on a defence of the subjunctive mood, and 


just shall live by faith.” Both these exam- 
ples we understand in the plural, as the 
wise—the brave—the good ; whereas, on 
reference to the Hebrew and Greek, we 
find the words in the singular, tzadick and 
dicaios. On the contrary, Matt. xiii. 43, 
“The righteous shall shine as the sun,” 
dicaioi, the righteous in the plural number. 
All this confusion might be avoided by a 
recurrence to the longer and shorter article, 
and if not admitted in the colloquial, 
thei. 

On the verb, nine pages are bestowed 
in the illustration of the modes and tenses, 
and of the auxiliaries. We find also a 
copious note of the primitive form of cer- 
tain verbs in the Gothic, the Swedish, and 
the Saxon tongues ; and in the appendices, 
three tables of the time of the verb by our 
Harris, by the Abbe Girard, and by Beau- 
zée. He declines the term “second future 
tense,” for “the future relative tense.” Ex. 
“When this corruption shall have put on 
incorruption;” the future here having rela- 
tion to the ise time of the resurrection, 
He complains, p. 46, that by leaving be- 
hind the termination of the verb in n, an, 
en, 0, er, or, ere, though we have gained a 
shade of uniformity in orthography, we 
have at the same time lost the primitive dis- 
tinction between the infinitive and active 
structure of the verb. Ex. Bita nagot 
litel i sonder, “to bite any little (thing) 
asunder ;” Jag biter, “I bite.” Thus, in 
the haste of excision, we have left many 
excellencies. 

On the subject of adverbs, conjunctions, 
and prepositions, very many difficulties 
occur in the classifications. fact is, in 
the earliest traces of ancient grammar there 
existed but three divisions of words, the 
noun, the verb, and the particle or inde- 
clinable parts of speech. By consequence, 
many words were used as adjectives, as 
adverbs, and as prepositions. Some of 
those difficulties remain to the present day. 
However, on collating the illustrations of 
our author, with other English grammars, 
the reader will find much light thrown 
upon the particles, which he seems to have 
gleaned in a vast course of reading, and 
long protracted studies. 

The syntax of this grammar is the most 
interesting part. It opens with many pre- 
paratory hints to study and understand the 
rules, The principles of Si. 
priety, and government, are ill by 


rases and simple sentences, which can- 
misunderstood. 


not be 


vindicates the example in Dr. Lowth, “We 
shall overtake him, he run,” and 
the phrase in Dr. Blair, “It must be the 
preacher's own fault, if he ér in 
unity.” We cannot say here, “will run,” 
because we cannot foretell, nor can we say, 
“shall run,” because we cannot command ; 
therefore, “should run,” must be the auxi- 
liary understood. He objects in the second 
example, to transgresses, because it fills 
the language with a superabundance of sibi- 
lancy, of which the French is happily re. 
lieved. Ex. Si Mentor me quit, “If Men- 
tor quit me.” 
After supporting this doctrine with twenty 

examples, down from the Saxon age to the 

resent time, he concludes by accounting 
‘or the disregard of the subjunctive form, in 
most writers, in the following manner:— 

“Dr. John Wallis, Savilian professor of geome- 
try. in the University of Oxford, an elegant Latin 
writer on English Grammar, Logic, &c., havin 
denied the existence of the subjunctive mood, mm | 
by consequence the influence of the conjunction, 
induced many of his pupils, and others who be- 
came great writers during the reign of queen 
Anne, to follow his example. Before his time we 
scarcely find any who had ventured to take that li- 
berty with the language.”—p. 268. 


The Cratylus of primitive words contains 
many amusing remarks, with seven i 
mens of the changes induced on the Eng- 
lish tongue; to which is added, an essay 
on composition. The Cratylus, (the name 
of Plato’s master, to whom he dedicates 
his book on names) though brief, is very 
interesting in Swedish antiquities, and in 
proofs that all the languages of the present 
world have emanated from the family of 
Noah. The proofs he adduces are from 
professor Ihve of Sweden, who, according 
to Dupin, has demonstrated that the Go- 
thic, the Hebrew, and the ancient Persic, 
are sister languages. The next testimony 
is from sir William Jones, who asserts, 
pa. vi.] that all the languages of India 

ve proceeded from a common language 

ken in the ancient empire of Iran. Mr. 

utcliffe conceives that this Iran is the 

Erak of the French writers, and derived 

from the Erech of Moses, Gen, xi. one of 
the first four cities of Noah’s family. 

Review.— The Stepmother, a Tragedy in 

five Acts, by Jacob Jones, Esq. 9 the 

Inner Temple. Hurst, London, 1829. 
Our dramatic compositions have of late 
been so polluted with profaneness but ill 
concealed, with licentiousness scarcely dis- 
guised, and with pernicious principles that 
are almost recommended by the polite 
manner in which they are reprobated, 
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that we have been led to view productions 
of this description, as belonging to a sus- 
picious family. In the theatre, we too fre- 
quently perceive experiments made on 
the depraved taste of the auditors, to as- 
certain how much vice may be thrown into 
the composition without exciting expressions 
of disapprobation, and how far its grossness 
may be exposed, without shocking their 
nervous and moral sensibilities. The ob- 
servations made on the last representation, 
frequently furnish a guide to those which 
follow ; and the more nearly an author can 
approach the confines of iniquity without 
actually plunging into the vortex, the greater 
is the probability that he will be rewarded 
with success, and crowned with applause. 

The tragedy which now presents itself 
to our notice, the author avows, takes its 
stand on fictitious ground. The plan is 
laid in the region of fancy, and the various 
characters which furnish out the scenery, 
exist as such only in the writer’s imagina- 
tion. They are, nevertheless, in their radical 
principles, true to nature, though coloured 
too highly to be generally perceived in 
active life. 

The Stepmother, who is the principal 
figure, is what may be called a paragon 
of every thing that is wicked; or, if she 
find a rival in her ascent to this pa nt 
eminence, it can only be found in the Prior 
and Monk, through whose instrumentality 
she contrives to execute the diabolical pur- 
poses of her heart. In her movements 
through these regions of villany, murder 
marks her steps; but on many occasions 
when the object of her iniquitous solicitude 
seems within her grasp, some unforeseen 
event defeats her intentions, and finally 
unravels all her horrid machinations. At 
length, overtaken by the pursuits of | 
insulted justice, in a moment of attem 
suicide, she is struck dead by the lightnings 
of Heaven, and the Prior dies by the hands 
of the executioner. 

The plot contains several interesting 
episodes; among which, her contrivance 
to confine in a dungeon her husband’s first 
wife, who is sup to be dead, and her 
efforts to transfer the wealth and titles 
which the former children would inherit, 
to her own son, are particularly prominent. 
To accomplish this latter purpose, 
stimulates him to murder his rival brother- 
in-law; but his failure in the attempt, 
finally discloses the wickedness of her soul. 
The Prior, and his confederate Monk, ap- 
pear, through all their transactions, in their 
genuine hypocritical character, and ulti- 
mately retire from public view, the victims 
of superstition, ice, and despair ; 


surveyed b the reader with the mingled 
emotions of disgust, contempt, and indig- 
nation. 

Some branches of these episodes seem 
involved in clouds of obscurity, which 
nothing but conjecture will enable us to 
pierce ; and the major characters occasion- 
ally display appearances which might have 
been rendered more luminous without any 
disadvantage. One general feature, how- 
ever, prevails throughout the whole: Vice, 
though it prospers for a season, is uniform 
overtaken by justice; while Virtue, Gnade 
severely depressed, is ultimately triumph- 


ant. 

The language of this tragedy is bold 
and energetic, but less impassioned than 
might have been expected. With exalted 
sentiments it does not- abound: but this 
deficiency is somewhat supplied by the local 
incidents that are numerously introduced. 
The author is no stranger to Parnassus, and 
the favours he receives from the Muses, are 
fully sufficient to encourage the repetition 
of his visits to the hallowed mount. 


Review.— My Grandfather’s Farm; or 
Pictures of Rural Life. 12mo. pp. 335. 
Whittaker, London. 1829. 


Tuts is a book of amusement, made up of 
various tales which have their chief founda- 
tion in rural Jife. It is designed principall 
for the young, to whom the stories will 
prove entertaining, but we cannot find any 
remarkable incidents, any striking develop- 
ment of character, and but little display of 
intellectual energy. The scenes, however, 
placed before the reader, are considerably 
varied ; and this circumstance, by i ore 
ing the charms of novelty to the whole, 
excites an interest which rarely fails to 
banish languor, while it keeps attention 
generally on the alert. 

The tales, which are twenty-two in num. 
ber, exhibit different degrees of merit, which 
seem to arise more from the region which 
the author explores, than from any peculiar 
power of invention, or facility of elucida- 
tion. In their character and tendency, they 
are strictly moral, and simplicity distin- 
guishes the style in which they are written. 
It is a book which may be read and under- 


she | stood with the utmost facility, no depth of 


thought or vastness of comprehension being 
necessary to catch the ideas which run along 
the pages. This to many readers will most 
probably operate as a strong recommenda- 
tion, and the number of those who are 
strangers to mental energy is by no means 
contemptible. 

In a work of this description, where no- 
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thing could reasonably be expected besides 
on surface, it is no mean 

f of the writer’s talents, that he can al- 
hes readers to persevere to the end. 


Difficult as this task is, it is one which we | velling 


think the author of “My Grandfather’s 
Farm,” has fully accomplished, as few 
who peruse books for amusement, will be 
inclined to lay it aside, until the conclusion 
of the last story is known. 

In addition to the entertainment which 
this volume affords, several of the tales fur- 
nish wholesome lessons, and the instruction 
they convey, improvement may render ex- 
tensively valuable. It is not always that 
the amusements of literature are associated 
with innocence, much less with moral utility ; 
but whenever we find these combined, as 
in the case before us, we always think such 
books entitled to recommendation. 


Review.— Poems, ic, Moral, and 
Humorous. By Thomas Crosley. 12mo. 
pp. 140. Hunt. London. 

Ir our young ladies were favoured with as 

many admirers as the Muses, it is not 

unlikely that they would be equally 
haughty, disdainful, and regardless of the 
prayers of their numerous petitioners. To 

a favoured votary they might, perhaps, 

occasionally extend a smile, but by far the 

greater number would be compelled to sigh 
and court in vain. 

So far as the Nine are concerned, Mr. 
Crosley has no reason to complain of being 
onal with disrespect, although they have 
not condescended to admit him into the 
more splendid or more elevated apartments 
of the Parnassian mansion. In the present 
volume he has knocked at their habitation 
about sixty different ways and times, and in 
nod, ough he may perha) in- 
clined to think— 


“They squeeze my hand, and beg me come to- 
morrow.” 


There is a prettiness in these little effu- 
sions, on which we cannot look without 
being pleased ; but this pleasure never rises 
into astonishment, and it is but rarely that 
we pause to explore the real source of our 
approbation. As flowers, these composi- 
tions may be com to daisies, prim- 
roses, and violets, cheerful to the eye, and 
fragrant to the smell, though destitute of 
that vivifying aroma, for which the moss- 
rose and the carnation will always be 
distinguished. 

In those which may be termed 


Lyric, we find many excellent lines, and 


some exalted sentiments, that correspond 
in vigour with the language in which they 
are expressed. The moral pieces always 
sustain their character; but the author, tra- 
ing in general a beaten path, 
derive but little assistance from he — 
of novelty. The humorous compositions 
never transgress the rules of decorum, or 
range beyond the boundaries which the 
smiles of innocence and chastity prescribe. 
Although these poems contain no pro- 
fundity of research, no brilliant corusca- 
tions of thought, no elevated flights of 
imagination, they possess a nameless charm, 
which seems to captivate, while it remains 
unseen, and please, we hardly know why. 
To this, the ease, simplicity, and harmony 
of the numbers may in part contribute, but 
we think the greater portion must arise 
from a degree of poetical merit, which, 
though latent in itself, is seen in its emana- 
tions, and for which, at present, we are at 
a loss to find an adequate name. 
Review.—Stories from Scripture, on an 
improved plan. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 200 
—200.- Harris, London. 
Tue first of these volumes is devoted to 
events and incidents recorded in the Old 
Testament, and the second to such as are 
furnished in the New ; and whether we view 
them as detached from their sacred cha- 
racter, or invested with it, they appear both 
amusing and instructive. The volume on 
the Old Testament contains twenty-four 
narratives, each of — is illustrated — 
neat copper-plate. language in whi 
these a told is simple and familiar, 
but on all occasions the author has observ- 
ed a strict adherence to the materials which 
the sacred text supplies. To young persons 
they will be found particularly interesting 
as detached narratives, while in their com- 
bined effect they can hardly fail to impart 
a general knowledge of many leading events 
recorded in the Bible; and it is not impro- 
bable that many readers will be induced, 
from a perusal of them, to seek after an 
acquaintance with the general history with 
which they stood connected in the inspired 


The volume, founded on events selected 
from the New Testament, is also ornamented 
with twenty-four neatly executed engrav- 
ings, thus corresponding with* the preced- 
ing, but the stories are extended to thirty, 
to which is appended a brief sketch of the 
evidences in favour of divine revelation. 
To these narratives, the plates will give an 


additional interest, from their powee light 
ich nearly 


and elegant appearance, with w 
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every reader will be pleased. It can be 
scarcely needful to say, that the sacred 
writings abound with incidents and mate- 
tials for such sketches and graphic illustra- 
tions more than any other work extant ; and 
the difficulty lies, not in finding subjects 
for the pencil and the pen, but in making a 
selection from the abounding profusion. 

In the work before us, the author has 
judiciously fixed on those incidents and 
events that are, perhaps, more pathetic and 
interesting in themselves than many others, 
and more susceptible of graphic embellish- 
ments. In both respects it assumes a 
pleasing appearance ; and as a present to a 
young friend of either sex, ora reward for a 
Sunday scholar or other pupil, it would be 
considered as a valuable prize. Publica- 
tions of this description cannot be too exten- 
sively circulated. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS, 


1. A Guide to Acquaintance with God, 
by the Rev. J. Sherman, (Nisbit, London,) 
having passed through three editions, must 
already be tolerably well known through- 
out an extensive circle. The substance of 
this little volume, as we are informed in 
the preface, was first delivered in three 
discourses to a congregation in Reading, of 
which the author is the minister, and pub- 
lished at their request. It is now divided 
into six chapters, in which this important 
subject is examined in various lights. It 

~is not a philosophical, acquaintance with 
the Divine Being which the author recom- 
mends, but that which is experimental and 
practical. To this all his observations tend, 
and, if perused in the same spirit and with 
the same views with which it appears to 
have been written, the reader will not com- 
plain that he has wasted his time in looking 
through its pages. 

2. The Scripture Student’s Assistant, 
being an Index and Dictionary to the 
Holy Bible, by the Rev. John Barr, 
(Simpkin, London,) is thus described in 
the preface. Every difficult word is 
here briefly explained, figurative language 
is illustrated, allusions to Eastern customs 
shortly noticed, the situation of cities, coun- 
tries, &c. mentioned, and the symbolical 
style of prophecy expounded.” Great and 
numerous as these pretensions are, all that 
they promise may be found in this volume, 
though on a diminutive scale. It is a Dic- 
tionary of the Bible in miniature, and will 
be found of great service to those who have 
not any larger work of a similar nature, to 
which they can refer. 

3. On Completeness of Ministerial 

123.—vot x1. 


Brief Survey of Books. 


Qualification, by John Howard Hinton, 
(Holdsworth, London,) is asermon, preached 
in London in June 1826, and, with con- 
siderable variations, at the anniversary of 
the Baptist Academy at Bradford, York- 
shire, and now first published. In his 

reface, the author distinctly avows his 

lief in the ability of man to do good un- 
der the present Gospel dispensation, and 
his decided conviction that Christ died for 
all mankind. Without the former, he con- 
tends, responsibility must be done away ; 
and without the latter, there can be no good 
faith in universal invitations. In his cata- 
logue of excellencies belonging to the minis- 
terial character, he has given an extensive 
enumeration ; the whole resulting in these 
points, that in personal piety, a minister 
should be a bright example to others; and 
in general knowledge, a workman that need 
not be ashamed. Young ministers may 
peruse it with much advantage. 

4. Report ‘of the Proceedings at a 
Dinner to Commemorate the Abolition of 
the Sacramental Test, June 18th, 1829, 
Freemason’s Hall, H. R. H. The Duke of 
Sussex in the chair, (Wightman, London,) 
might at first sight seem a strange subject 
either for publication or review. e 
speeches, however, which were delivered on 
this occasion, give to the proceedings quite 
a new aspect. Animated by this memora- 
ble event, the repeal of the test and corpo- 
ration act, the speakers, among whom were 
many of our most distinguished national 
characters, entered into an investigation of 
the principles of ecclessiastical liberty, 
which they advocated as an unalienable 
right of man. Among these, we find the 
Duke of Sussex, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Holland, Mr. John Abel Smith, Mr. Wil- 
liam Smith, Lord Althorp, the Rev. Dr. 
Cox, the Rev. Robert Aspland, Mr. Wey- 
mouth, Sir John Newport, Mr. Brougham, 
Earl of Carnarvon, Mr. Denman, Lord 
Nugent, Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Spring 
Rice, and Dr. Brown. The speeches of 
the above noblemen and gentlemen, warmed 
with the triumphs of religious liberty, are 
followed by several interesting letters, which 
form an Appendix, all advocating the rights 
of conscience, over which no human au- 
thority can exercise a just control. 

5. A New Version of the Psalms of 
David, from their original Text, by James 
Usher, Part I, (Stephens, London,) ap- 
pears before us in a promising form. There 
are in several parts manifest departures 
from the versions we have been accustomed 
to read, but we find no deviations which 
do not bring their own sanctions: The 


variations, however, are not important. 
T 
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They consist more in terms of expression, 
than in a change of ideas. The versifica- 
tion is smooth, but not elevated, the author’s 
aim being fidelity rather than splendour, 
and to exalt ‘the real sentiments of the 
sacred writer, rather than to display his own 
abilities. 

6. Scripture Questions concerning the 
Life, Death, Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion of our Lord, by the Rev. Albert Jud- 
son of America, (Religious Tract Society, 
London,) will be found useful in schools, 
and among the younger branches of private 
families. The questions, which are very 
numerous, are divided into two classes. 
The first is followed by a reference to the 
passages which give the answer; but the 
replies to the second class can only be ob- 
tained from a previous acquaintance with 
the Scriptures on which they are founded. 
To meet all these questions fully, will re- 
quire a degree of memory which few children 
can be expected to possess; but even a 
ang progress, which all may make, will 

an advancement in religious knowledge. 

7. The Catechism of Scripture Bio- 
graphy, No. I, (Religious Tract Society, 

mdon,) will be found both amusing and 
instructive to children, the style being fa- 
miliar, and the pages adorned with several 
wood cuts. In this, the answers follow the 
questions, and a knowledge of both may be 
acquired without exhausting the patience 
of the little pupil. 

8. | Hints designed to promote a pro- 
nistry, by the Rev. W. Davis, (Hatchard, 
London,) appear in a decent pamphlet, 
that contains much useful matter. The 
design of the author is, to inculcate the 
religion of the heart and the religion of the 
life. The imperative duty of attending 
public worship is enforced by many pow- 
erful arguments, and the advantages of at- 
tending an evangelical ministry are pointed 
out with conclusive perspicuity. Against 
the rocks of Legality, and the whirlpool of 
Antinomianism, an equal guard is placed ; 
and the hearer is directed to look for par- 
don and regeneration from Christ alone, 
through that faith which worketh by love. 

9. The Communicant’s Spiritual Com- 


panion, or an Evangelical Preparation 
for the Lord’s Supper, by the late Rev. 


T. Haweis, LL. B., M. D., (Hamilton, | 
, hidden departments of nature. 


London,) is a reprint of a small treatise, 
which, having been long in circulation, has 
passed through numerous editions, and | 
received the sanction of general approba- | 
tion. The author’s principal aim is, not 
to enter into doubtful disputation on the 
nature af the ordinance, but to render it 


subservient to the spiritual welfare of all to 
whom it is administered. 

10. The Christian Recorder, Nos. I. II. 
and IIT, (Cowie, London,) is 2 new publi. 
cation, issued in weekly numbers, at three- 
pence each. Its professed design is to fur- 
nish occasional essays on biblical criticism, 
to give sketches from the discouses of cele. 
brated preachers, with other articles of a 
more miscellaneous and incidental nature. 
From the specimens before us, “we should 
be inclined to think it will be a useful 
work, 

11. An Essay on the Lever, containing a 
Mathematical Investigation of its Proper- 
ties, &c. &c. by G. G. Ward, (Steill, sa 
don,) is’a pamphlet to which was awarded 
a prize by the London Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, in December, 1828, as being the best 
that had appeared on this subject, among 
the competitors for fame. “ Taken as a 
whole,” Dr. Birkbeck observed, when dis- 
tributing the prizes, “‘ as an historical, ma- 
thematical, and practical dissertation on the 
lever, I will venture to assert that it stands 
unrivalled.” After such a testimony, com- 
ing from such an authority, all additional 
remarks would be superfluous. 

12. Microscopic Amusements, exhibiting 
at one view a full Description of West’s 
Improved Pocket Compound Microscope, 
$c. &c. by E, G. Ballard, (West, London,) 
is a little work replete with useful philosophi- 
cal information, on subjects of microscopic 
inspection. It contains two copper-plates, 
the first exhibiting the microscope in its va- 
rious parts, and the second displaying such 
objects as ave nearly invisible to the naked 
eye, in the dimensions they assume when 
enlarged by a strong magnifying power. To 
each article on these plates there is a refer- 
ence on the subjoined pages, which cannot 
fail to render the whole perfectly intelligible 
to every reader. In the book itself, we have, 
first, a general description of vegetables 
and their parts, particularly flowers ; and 
in the second, of insects, and their various 
limbs and members. From these the au- 
thor proceeds to distinguish the varieties, 
observing what is peculiar and surprising in 
each species, as it respects their formation, 
their dissection;-and the exhibition of their 


| parts. It is bet go little book, which 


will be perused with advantage by every 
inquiring youth, who wishes to explore these 


13. Infant Education, or Practical Re- 
marks on the Importance of Educating 
the Infant Poor, from the age of eighteen 


| months to seven years, by S. Wilderspin, 


(Simpkin, London,) is a work which we re- 
viewed about two years since, It has now 
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reached the fourth edition, which includes 
all the improvements that experience and 
observation have enabled the author to sup- 
ply. The establishment of infant schools 
is at present becoming very general in large 
towns, and much benefit may be expected 
to result from them. For this the commu- 
nity will be in no small degree indebted to 
the talents, industry, and perseverance of 
the author. In his first chapter he has fur- 
nished several instances, which prove that 
at a very early age children have been 
taught to steal, from which he very naturally 
infers, that the same talents, if properly di- 
rected, might be applied to what is useful 
and praiseworthy. This volume will be 
found not less entertaining than useful. It 
is interspersed with many incidents and 
anecdotes, that cannot be read without ex- 
citing much interest. In his remarks on the ia- 
crease of juvenile delinquency, Mr. W. drags 
many causes into light, and fully exposes 
their fearful tendency. Among these, the 
gin-shop and its drunken customers hold a 
conspicuous place. The effects which fol- 
low from this source of depravity baffle all 
calculation; and he recommends infant 
instruction, as the most effectual means of 
arresting the progress of this prevailing evil. 
It is a book, with the perusal of which we 
have been much pleased ; and although it 
has already passed through four editions, we 
shall rejoice to hear of its still more exten- 
sive circulation. 

14. Early Impressions, or Moral and 
Instructive Entertainment for Children, 
in Prose and Verse, (Hatchard, London,) 
isa neatly printed volume, adored with 
twelve attractive engravings, illustrative of 
some subject which is introduced. The 
tales are simple, and always brought to bear 
on some useful topic, but nearly every sen- 
tence being formed into a distinct para- 
graph, occasions a great waste of paper. 
This method, however, has been adopted 
for the accommodation of children, for 
whose instruction it is both intended and 
adapted. 

15. Redemption; a Poem, by the late 
Rev. Joseph Swain, (Palmer, London,) 
contains a respectable portion of poetical 
excellence, but the form in which it ap- 
pears is rather unfavourable to its acquire- 
ment of publicity. Prefixed is a life of the 
author, copied in a great measure from his 
own diary. From the memoir we learn, 
that Mr. Swain was a pious minister, of the 
high Calvinistic persuasion, cut down in the 
of life, and called to his reward in 

thirty-sixth year. His poem is in many 


rl 
Places strongly tinctured with the peculiari- 


ties of his creed, which, though it may pro- 


mote its circulation among a certain class, 
will, with others, very much retard its sale. 
It is, however, a composition which con- 
tains much internal evidence that the muses 
were propitious to his wooing, and that 
they have rewarded his application for fa- 
vour with success. 

16. A Charge delivered at the Settle- 
ment of the Rev. Arthur Tidman over the 
Church assembling in Barbacan, January 
18, 1829, by Audrew Reed, (Westley, 
London,) imbodies the commun routine of 
topics generally introduced on such occa- 
sions. Many branches, however, are placed 
in a new and commanding light. They 
connect themselves with every department 
of a faithful minister’s life, and extend their 
influence over all who are committed to his 
care. The survey which Mr. Reed has 
taken of the ministerial character, duties, 
and responsibility, is very comprehensive, 
terminating in one point, that the whole 
man should be entirely devoted to God. 
The language is both energetic and perspi- 
cuous, and the address must have been re- 
ceived with peculiar interest by all who 
heard it, particularly so by the Rev. Mr. 
Tidman, to whom, and on whose account 
it was delivered. 

17. An Appeal to Britain, recommend- 
ing the Abolition of the Practice of Burn- 
ing Hindoo Widows, &c. by the Rev. 
James Peggs, late Missionary in Orissa, 
(Wightman, London,) is chiefly extracted 
from the Suttee’s Cry to Britain, by the 
same author, which we reviewed in col. 671, 
vol. ix. of this magazine. This epitome 
has been published by the Coventry so- 
ciety, formed for the abolition of human 
sacrifices in India. The account is one of 
mournful interest. Numerous instances of 
these human sacrifices are given, and during 
every year some hundreds perish in the 
flames. It contains many testimonies from 
unquestionable authority, that the horrid 
practice might easily be abolished, without 
endangering the peace of society. A legis- 
lative enactment would extinguish this de 
testable fire for ever. 

18. Report of the General Baptist 
Missionary Society, for the year ending 
June 30, 1828, furnishes a heart-rending 
picture of idolatry in India, and of the hor- 
rid rites attendant on the abominable wor- 
ship which it enjoins. Notwithstanding the 
various and unremitting exertions of all 
the missionaries who have endeavoured to 
spread Christianity, paganism still almost 
universally prevails. One correspondent 
observes,—‘* When attending missi 
meetings, &c. in a. and favourable 
reports are brought forward, one is apt to 
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feel as if the darkness had already yielded to | 
the light, and every difficulty vanished be- | 
fore the proclamation of the gospel; but 
how differently a missionary feels, who is 
labouring in the fire. While he hails with 
delight every favourable appearance, and is 
encouraged by every pleasing token, yet he 
is constrained to feel that all his success, 
and the success of his brethren put toge- 
ther, compared with what is yet undone, is 
no more than the glimmering of the fire-fly 
in midnight darkness.” 

19. Achmed and Athene, or the Loves 
of a Turkish Youth and a Greek Maiden, 
(Bennet, London,) is a title which has a 
pretty sound, and we doubt not will capti- 
vate many. The narrative to which it refers 
runs through about half the little volume, 
and is chiefly remarkable for the struggle 
between the pride of dominion, the influ- 
ence of hereditary superstition, and personal 
love, on the part of Achmet; and between 
patriotic duty and genuine affection on that 
of Athene. The story contains scarcely any 
incidents, and the versification is much en- 
feebled by the number of expletives which 
the author has introduced. The other com- 
positions have but little besides simplicity 
to recommend them. It is one of those 
volumes that— 

“ Along the cool sequester’d vale of life” 
seems destined to 
“ Pursue the noiseless tenor of its way.” 


20. A Review of the last Sermon 
preached in Scotland by the Rev. Edward 
Irving, July 1, 1828, by the Author of 
Criticisms on Mr. Irving’s Lectures, 
(Booksellers, Edinburgh,) presents to the 
reader, in thirty-two pages, an argumenta- 
tive exposure of the strange peculiarities of 
this Scottish divine. There was a time 
when Mr. Irving was deservedly popular, 
but, in the eyes of nearly all, excepting 
those who have been taught to receive his 
dogmas, he has of late sunk into a mere 
object of pulpit curiosity. To this his ful- 
minations, his hyper-calvinism, his arrogant 
pretensions to unravel unfulfilled prophecy, 
and his wild notions respecting the Millen. 
nium and the reign of Christ, have mainly 
contributed. In this pamphlet the author 
ex many of his extravagances to the 
animadversions they so justly merit. 


IMPROVED CASTERS FOR BEDS. &c. 


Ir has frequently been remarked, that the 
Casters at present in use for beds, sophas, 
&e. are on a very exceptionable principle, 
inasmuch, as the chief pressure falls not on 
the body of the caster, but on the shaft; 


hence the shaft is soon broken, or the 


caster becomes strained and useless. The 
following engraving offers to the public a 
simple improvement in the form of this 
little appendage to our most useful furni- 
ture; and we think that any person con- 
nected with the upholsterer’s trade, will at 
once perceive the advantage arising from it. 
We may remark, that the runner A is a 
brass ball, moving freely on an axis in the 
same direction with the runner B, of a 
wheel-like shape. Now the runner B being 
farther from the centre of motion than A, 
and adhering more firmly to the floor, in 
consequence of its flat surface, the improved 
caster will have every advantage of turning 
with that at present in use; whilst in the 
article of sustaining the pressure it must be 
decidedly superior. 


PROCESS OF OBTAINING GOLD DUST IN 
COLUMBIA. 
From the Appendix to the Columbian Company's 
Report.) 
Tue work consists of a shed, under the 
cover of which a dozen of labourers can 
work. In the middle, a circular hole is 
opened, about six feet deep and ten feet in 
diameter ; the women occupied in grinding 
the pyrites, are ranged about this excava- 
tion or reservoir, each one having a stone 
of porphyry, elevated about two feet above 
the ground, and inclined towards the reser- 
voir. The muller which they ordinarily 
use is a piece of pyrites, containing quartz. 
The minerals to be ground, consisting of 
pieces of pyrites of the size of an egg, are 
placed near them; they put one of the 
pieces on the most elevated part of their 
stone, and reduce it to a small size by 
blows of the muller; afterwards they grind 
it with the muller, adding a little water to 
facilitate the process: the ground pyrites 
runs, under the form of a liquid paste, 
into the reservoir. When, by the con- 
tinued labour of the negresses, the reservoir 
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becomes filled with ground pyrites, a cur- 
rent of water is permitted to flow into it 
for a week, during which the whole mass 
is frequently stirred up. The pyrites 
being thus separated from all earthy mat- 
ter, they proceed next to the process of 
washing them. 

The washing is carried on in a wooden 
bowl, called a ‘ boteja,’ having the form of 
a very flat cone, the base of which is from 
15 to 18 inches in diameter, and the depth 
from 3 to 4 inches. 

Some of the negresses manage this 
washing process with considerable dexte- 
rity. They ow about 20lbs. of the ground 

yrites into the boteja, and then plunge it 
into the water, whilst standing in the pud- 
dle or reservoir, with the water half way up 
their legs; after having diluted the pyrites 
with their hands, they give to the boteja a 
very rapid circular movement, taking care, 
from time to time, to increase its inclina- 
tion, in order to facilitate the separation of 
the substances suspended in the water. 
After having continued this motion for 
some minutes, they pour the water out of 
the boteja, and holding it with one hand, 
under an inclination of 45 deg. they take 
out with the other a large portion of the 
pytites, which are spread on the inclined 
surface formed by the position of the bo- 
teja; they operate on the residue in the 
manner above described, until there remains 


in the boteja a very small quantity of py- 
rites, very rich in gold; then they redouble 
their attention, and conclude by obtaining 
the gold almost pure, which they deposit in 
the “eacho:” this is a bullock’s hom, 
made in the form of a shell. When they 
have in this manner collected a certain 
quantity of gold, they again wash it in the 
boteja; after which, they dry it in a little 
iron stove, called “ secca-deta.” 

Afier this operation, the pyrites, which 
have been successively separated, are wash- 
ed a second and a third time, and they 
constantly furnish gold. After three wash- 
ings, the remaining pyrites are placed in 
heaps, and being partially decomposed by 
exposure to the atmosphere during eight or 
ten months, they are again ground as new 
minerals, when they yield a quantity of 
gold, almost equal to that obtained by their 
first treatment; the residue is again thrown 
together in heaps, and washed, and thus the 
pyrites are successively operated on, until 
they entirely disappear in repeated wash- 
ings. The negresses of Marmato, in order 
to express that the pyrites constantly yield 
gold, say, that “the marmaja” give gold 
until it disappears in the water. 

The water flowing from these works in 
its course deposits pyrites finely pulverized, 
which are washed by the labourers called 
“‘ masamoreros,” who still obtain gold from 
them also. 


La Fayette. 


Tar name of La Fayerre is well known throughout the whole civilized world. He 
first rendered himself conspicuous during the revolution which terminated in the 
independence of the United States of America. At the termination of the war, when 
about to embark for France, the following memorable words occur in his farewell 
speech before the Congress :—“ For a nation to love liberty, it is sufficient that she 
knows it: for a nation to be free, it is sufficient that she wills it.” A few years after- 
wards, when the flame of liberty broke out in France, La Fayette took the command 
of one of the armies; but being disgusted with the atrocities which marked the early 
stages of this revolution, he resigned his command, and retired into privacy. About 
three years since he visited America, and was received and entertained as a-national 
guest. After remaining some months, and receiving all the honours and marks of 
distinguishing regard which the Americans could bestow, he returned to France, and 
still lives in his accustomed retirement. Our readers will be pleased to see his 


Autograph. 
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GLEANINGS, 


Introduction of Vegetables, §c. into England.— 
One of the principal advantages resulting to 
Europe from exploring distant regions, has been 
the introduction of some of the most useful plants 
and fruits that are now cultivated with so much 
success, From the discovery of America, one of 
the most important benefits, perhaps, that we re- 
ceived, was the potato. The pear, the peach, the 
apricot, and the quince, were respectively brought 
from Epirus, Carthage, Armenia, and Syria. 
They were first ee into Italy, and thence 
disseminated by the Romans, through the north- 
ern and western parts of Europe.—Fruit seems to 
have been very scarce in England in the time of 
Henry VII. In an original MS. signed by him- 
self, and kept in the Remembrance Office, it ap- 
pears that apples were then paid for at the high 
price of one and two shillings apiece; that a 
man and woman received 8s. 6d. in the coin of 
that time for a few strawberries. It was not till 
the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII. that any 
salads, carrots, cabbage, or other such edibles, 
were purchased in England. The little of these 
vegetables that was used, was formerly imported 
from Holland and Flanders. Queen Catharine 
(Henry's first consort,) when she wanted a salad, 
was obliged to despatch a messenger thither on 
purpose. Sundry other kinds of fruits and plants 
were also first cultivated in England during this 
reign, particularly apricots, artichokes, pippins, 
and gooseberries. The currant tree was con- 
veyed from Zante by the Venetians, and planted 
in England in the year 1533, 

Asparagus, cauliflowers, beans,and pease, were 
introduced about tbe time of the restoration of 
Charles 1]. ‘The delightful ornaments of our 
garden (flowers) are alsoforeign'productions, The 
Jessamine came from the East Indies; the tulip, 
the lily, and several others, from the Levant; the 
tuberose from Java and Ceylon ; the carnation and 

ink from Italy; and the auricula from Switzer- 
and. Nuts, acorns, crabs, and 'a few wild ber- 
ries, were certainly the only vegetable food indi- 

enous to our island; and the meanest labourer 
i now fed with more wholesome and delicate ali- 
ments than the petty kings of the country could 
obtain in its uncultivated state. 

More than five per cent. not always bonny 
interest.—A daring theft was on Thursday, Feb. 
12th, perpetrated in one of the streets of Glasgow. 
A carter who had unyoked his horse from the 
cart, for the purpose of cleaning him, and who 
incautiously left the cart standing out of his 
view, found, on his return to the place, that it had 
been taken away. After a little inquiry, he learned 
that three fellows had been seen drawing a cart in 
the direction of the Bromielaw, whither he imme- 
diately followed. He had not been oy | in that 
quarter, when he saw the three men driving a 
horse and cart, in which were deposited a pair of 
cart-wheels, with the axle and body of a cart. 
He instantly darted forward, and seized the horse 
by the bridle, to get the cart examined, when the 
fares conscious of their guilt, instantly made off, 
leaving in his possession his own cart, with the 
par og of the horse and cart they had been 

riving. 

Population of China.—The population of this 
vast empire is found to have been much over- 
ans. On the authority of the 
statement delivered to lord Macartney, on in his 
embassy to China, it was believed that the Celes- 
tial Empire comprised 333,000,000 inhabitants : 
but according to Signor Martucci, who is recently 
returned from Canton, where he resided nearly 
three years, the result of the last census, in 1790, 
gave <the population at only 143,124,734 inhabi- 
tants, which agrees with the report of our coun- 
tryman, Mr. Thomas, who stated the whole popu- 
lation, including the army, and two millions of 
=~ who live on the water, at 146,270,163. 

his is not half as many more as the number of 
our own fellow-subjects in Hindoostan, and some- 
what lowers the dignity of his Celestial Majesty, 
the brother to the sun, 


Proving of Wiils.—Exchequer subpoenas were 
served lately upon three respectable individuals in 
Worcester, for possessing themselves of the per- 
sonal estates of deceased persons, without provi: 
their wills, or taking out letters of administration 
within six months, as prescribed by law. The 
—— sought to be recovered in each case is one 

undred pounds in each case. 

Translation of the Inscription on Bishop 
Heber’s Monument at Calcutta.—“ Sacred to the 
memory ofthe Right Rev. Father in Curist, Regi- 
nald Heber, Minister of the Gospel, Member, first 
of Brazenose College, in the University of Oxford 
and subsequently Fellow of All-Souls ; Rector of 
the Parish of Hodnet, in Salop, his native county : 
Preacher to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and afterwards Bishop of Calcutta; adorned, 
even inthe bloom of youth, with brilliant talent, 
refined urbanity, and universal acquirements ; and, 
devoting all to the common interest of the Church, 
humbly dedicated both himself and his abilities to 
the service of Gop, Admitted to the holy epis 
copal dignity, with the approbation of all good 
men, he exerted himself to promote, cherish, and 
uphold the infant establishment of the English 
Church in India, not merely with all his ability, 
but even beyond its utmost strength, and to the 
sacrifice of his life. By his admirable singleness 
of mind, his fascinating simplicity of manners, and 
his heavenly benevolence of disposition, he had so 
endeared himself to all, thatin his death, while 
the Catholic Church had to regret the loss of a 
father, even those who were without its pale had 
to lament a valued friend. He was born April 21, 
A.D. 1783, and, being cut off by a sudden and pre- 
mature death, near the city of Trichinopolis, he 
laid aside those remains which were doomed to 
mortality on the 3d of April, in the year of our 
Salvation, 1826, the 43d of his age, and the third of 
his episcopacy.—To the erection of this marble the 
inhabitants of Madras, Heathen as well as Chris- 
tian, the great, the powerful, and the poor, without 
distinction, contributed their unanimous aid.” 

Catholic Intolerance.—All the copies (amount. 
ing to some hundreds) of the Douay version of 
Scriptures, Bibles as well as Testaments, which 
had lately been distributed by the Rev. William 
Digby, to his Roman Catholic parishioners, have 
been returned by order of the liberal and en- 
lightened priest of the parish!!!—Longford Jour- 
nal, 

Hereditary Attachment.—Wher the Jews are 
in the act of prayer, they turn their eyes towards 
Jerusalem’; and such is their veneration for the 
soil of Judea, that many of them in different coun- 
tries procure from Jerusalem portions of earth 
which is sprinkled over the eyes of the dece 
before interment. Many who can afford the ex- 
pense, retire there to die, that their bodies may 
mingle with the bodies of their ancestors. At 
Copenhagen, Jews are buried upright, or standing 
in their coffins. 

Welsh Judicature.—The number of attorneys 
in Wales is incredible. Lord Cawdor mentions, 
that in nine years 13,936 pleas were entered in the 
County and Baronial Courts of Caermarthen, 
being about 10,000 more than were entered in 
Monmouthshire in the same period. “I must, (says 
his Lordship) insert, as a curiosity, a County- 
Court notice to a labouring man, to procure pay- 
ment of one shilling due for the mending of a aoe 
of shoes— Sir, having been directed by A. B. to 
apply to you for one shilling due to him, I have 
to request that you will pay me that sum, toge- 
ther with my charge of five shillings, on or before 
Saturday next, as I shall otherwise be obliged to 
commence an action against you for the recovery 
thereof, without further notice !!!’ "—This misera- 
ble state of things is ascribed to the defective 
state of the Welsh Judicature, which appears to 
require a total reformation. 

York Minster.—In removing the rubbish occa- 
sioned by the late fire,a number of curious ancient 
Roman coins have been found imbedded in sand 
and oak saw-dust beneath the seats of the choir. 
Some neg ne thimbles, and pieces of glass, have 
also been brought to light. 
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ects of Sudden Emotions of the Mind.— 
Barthuz relates the case of a female, who, having 
let her infant fall from her arm, was suddenly 
struck with paralysis of one of the upper extremi- 
ties. Mr. Hellis, of the Hotel Dieu at Rouen, has 
lately witnessed some similar cases. A girl, about 
twelve years of age, being present at an execution, 
was so terrified at the moment when the criminal’s 
head fell, that one of her arms suddenly became 
paralyzed. She was brought to the Hotel Dieu, 
where she remained during three months, but 
without receiving any benefit, though her general 
health was undisturbed. In another case, a girl of 
nine years, being attacked by a dog, was so 
frightened, that she fell down in a senseless state. 
When examined at the Hotel Dieu, the pulse was 
found quiet, the skin perfectly sensjble, the coun- 
tenance indicative of excitement, and the eye star- 
ing. She had fully recovered her senses, but had 
no power of motion, the muscles being in a state of 
rigidity, and deglutition was very difficult. An 
emetic, and the application of leeches to the neck, 
were without any effect, and she died suddenly on 
the fourth day. 

Haytorian Collection of Minerals.—We hear 
that the Haytorian collection of minerals has lately 
been completed at Exeter, as no more are to be 
be found, the mine being exhausted of them; and 
it appears, that these extraordinary and novel 

roductions of the natural curiosities of this 
sland, would have been inevitably lost to the 
scientific world, but for the unremitted attention of 
Shirley Woolmer, Esq. who for nearly two years 
has spared no time or expense et gage a fine 
specimen of every article contained in the Hayto- 
rian mine, aud has amply succeeded ; his intention 
being greatly forwarded by encouraging and re- 
warding the miners to collect them. It seems, from 
the concurring testimonies of several mineralo- 
gists, that no museum in Europe can exhibit so 
curious and singular an assemblage of chalcedo- 
nies collected from one mine; for o 


this beautifal | 


mineral he has obtained more than five hundred | 


varieties, and the collection contains more than a 
thousand choice specimens of different minerals, 


It is, however, remarkable, that most of the va- 
rieties of chalcedonies as recorded by Jameson, 
Kirwan, and others, that have been formerly col- 
lected from all parts of the globe, were discovered 
concentrated in this British mine, including also 
in this collection upwards of forty specimens and 
varieties of a new species called the ‘ Haytorite,’ 
not heretofore described in any English or foreign 
general treatise on Mineralogy. 

Waterloo,the Day after the Battle—The dead 
required no help; but thousands of wounded, who 
could not help themselves, were in want of every 


thing ; their features, swollen bythe sun and rain, | 
or fellow hada | 
ip, which gaped | 


looked livid and bioated. One 
ghastly wound on the lower 
wide, and shewed his teeth and gums, as though a 
second and unnatural mouth had opened below his 
first. Another, quite blind froma gash across the 
eyes, sat upright, gaping for breath,and murmur- 
ing “ Del’eau! de leau!” The anxiety for water 
was indeed most distressing. The German “Vaser! 
vaser !” and the “ De l’eau! de eau!” still seem 
sounding in my ears. I am convinced that hun- 
dreds must have perished from thirst alone, and 
they had no ho 
rsons were alraid of approaching the scene of 
lood, lest they should be taken in requisition to 
bury the dead ; almost every one who came near 
being pressed into that most disgusting and painful 
service, 
_ Catholics in England.—The number of Catho- 
lics in England and Wales is computed to exceed- 
300,000. The principal Roman Catholic counties 
are—Lancashire, Staffordshire,Warwickshire, and 
Northumberland. ‘These, with Durham, Cheshire, 


of assistance, for even humane | 


The principal names which have dropped off lat- 
terly, either by death or conformity, have been the 
late Duke of Norfolk (restored in the present 
Duke); Browne, Lord Montague ; Roper, Lord 
Teynham: Vavasor, Curzon, Acton, Mamock, Gas- 
coigne, Fleetwode, Promburne—all peers or baro- 
nets. Wales contajns but few Catholics. 

Gastronomy.—The people of Yariba, in Africa, 
are not very delicate in the choice of their food; 
they eat frogs, monkeys, dogs, cats, rats, mice, an 
various other kinds of vermin. A fat dog will 
always fetch a better price than a goat. Locusts 
and black ants, just as they are able to take wing, 
are a great luxury. Caterpillars are also held in 
very high estimation. The caterpillars are stewed, 
and ate with yams and tuah. Ants and locusts are 
fried in butter, and are said to be delicious. I 
could never make up my mind to taste any of these 
rich insects. Pascoe, however, is particularly fond 
of them, and calls them land shrimps. It is a cus- 
tom in Katunga, when the king dies, for his eldest 
son, first wife, and all the head men of the king- 
dom, to drink poison over his grave, and to 
afterwards buried with him. None of the king’s 
sons eyer come to the throne. After the king’s 
death, his successor is chosen from among t 
wisest persons of the country; an elderly man is 
generally preferred —Clapperton. 

Population.—Father Peters, the Jesuit, calcu- 
lated, that in 260 years four men might have 
268,719,000,000 of descendants. Enough to people 
many such worlds as ours! Sir W. Blackstone 
shows, that intwenty generations every man has 
actually 1,048,576 ancestors. Thus, the provisions 
of nature are made against every contingency. In ~ 
the animal world 342,144 eggs have been found in 
a carp only 18 inches long ; and 600,000 have been 
reckoned in the roe of a salmon. 

Wesleyan Missionary Society.—The receipts of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society for 
the year ending 1828, are upwards of fifty thou- 
sand pounds, being an advance on the previous 
year’s income of nearly seven thousand pounds, 

Royal Society of Literature.—The king has 


| directed that a site shall be assigned to this society 
and presents a jewellery of splendid appearance, | 


on the crown lands, where the improvements of the 
metropolis are being carried into effect at acne 
Cross; and already have members voluntarily 
subscribed several thousand pounds towards the 
erection of a house for the Institution, which, it is 
believed, will be commenced forthwith. 

Manuscript Bible-—M. de Spyer, a magistrate 
of Maste, in Switzerland, has recently brought to 
Paris a manuscript Bible, which is one of the 
most valuable productions of paleography in ex- 
istence. One of the miniatures with which it is 
embellished represents Alcuin presenting this 
manuscript to Chesiemmane, when king, and before 
he became emperor. This work is invaluable on 
account of its seals and Tyronian characters, and 
is the only one that contains the complete text of 
Alcuin’s epigrams. A short time since M. de Speyer 
had the honour to submit this Bible to the inspec- 
tion of the king and royal family. He has also 
been admitted to a sitting of the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres, which learned body 
expressed a strong desire that his manuscript 
should not be taken out of France. 

Monastic Discipline.—There are in Paris, it is 
said,two convents, in which religious discipline is re- 
gularly administered on every Tuesday and Friday. 
In the first, the females are divided into parties of 
four, who flog each other naked in a corner; in the 
second, from sixty to eighty females are placed in 
a line in the middle of a large hall, in presence of 
the abbess ; these persons then flog each other, and 
the abbess, from time to time, exhorts them to lay 
on good blows.—Journal des Voyageurs. 

Death of a Climbing Boy.—Early in February 


| a poor unfortunate climbing-boy was burnt to 


Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, and Worcestershire, the | 


next in number, contain about 200,000. London, 
and its suburbs, with Surrey and Middlesex, are 
rated at 50,000. The remaining 50,000 are thinly 
Scattered throughout the other counties and cities; 
but chiefly in Bristol, Bath, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 

uthampton, Exeter, and a few watering places. 


death at Dumfries. The flues of two fires com- 


municated in one near the top, and the fire had 
| not been put out in both: the boy ascended one 
of the flues, and, mistaking his way, descended the 
other, and fell into the fire, after having previ- 
ously been scorched by the flame that was pro- 
duced by the falling of the soot, He died in about 
three hours. 
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Literary Notices.— Duty on Paper. 


On the Importance of Destroying Rats and 
other Vermin.—Suppose a rat consumes half a 
peck of wheat in a week, which at the present 
price of wheat is 15d, and that a man has only 
two score of them quartered upon him, their board 
will stand him in fifty shillings a week. To de- 
stroy these expensive vermin every farm should 
be provided with a competent number of ferrets, 
and of true wermin-bred curs, such as are com- 
monly kept by rat-catchers and labourers. The 
ferrets and dogs should be in the care of him, 
among the servants, either the best skilled or most 
attached to the sport. The holes and haunts of the 
vermin, in and around the premises, should be 
diligently sought out. No respite to be allowed to 
the delinquents, but a war of extermination to be 
constantly carried on from —— te December. 
If by these brisk measures you do not entirely 
destroy your rats, you will not fail in time to drive 
the major part of them to the steading of your next 
neighbour, by which you will have the additional 
satisfaction of doing him an unspeakable kindness, 
if he be an indolent man.— Farmer's Register. 

To Prevent Damage to Woollen Goods by the 
Moth.—For the purpose of preventing moths at- 
tacking woollen cloths or blankets, when not in 
use, a few inferior hops should be spread be- 
tween them ; and the moth can never injure stuf- 
fed birds or animals, if the hops form a part of the 
process of stuffing. 

State of General Oficers.—On the Ist of Jan. 
1829, there were in the army, field-marshals, 6 ; 
generals, 92; lientenant-generals, 213 ; and major- 
generals, 220—total, 531. Of the field-marshals, 
three are princes of the blood-royal, one a foreign 
prince, one a duke and prime minister of England, 
and one an earl. All (six) are colonels of corps, 
and knights of the bath ; five have foreign orders 
of knighthood, Of the generals, 62 are colonels of 
corps, 27 are knights of the bath, 15 have foreign 
orders of knighthood, 18 are peers, and 6 are mem- 
bers of parliament. Of the lieutenant-generals, 
58 are colonels of corps, 44 are knights of the bath, 
24 have foreign orders of knighthood, 13 are peers, 
and 11 are ‘members of parliament. Of the major- 

nerals, 9 are colonels of corps, 38 are knights of 
the bath, 17 have foreign orders, 8 are peers, and 
5 are members of parliament. Summary—Colo- 
nels of corps, 135; knights of the bath, 115; 
knights of foreign orders, 61; peers,44; members 
of parliament, 22. The number of deaths were, 
from Ist July to Ist January, generals, 3; lien- 
tenant-generals, 5; and major-generals 4.— United 
Service Journal, 

Proportion of Soldiers, &c. to general Popula- 
tion.—In Great Britain there is one soldier for 
every 229 inhabitants, France 138, United States 
1977, Russia 77, Prussia 80, Austria 118, Nether- 
lands 142. The relation of the fleet to the popula- 
tion is—Great Britain one ship of the line or frigate 
to every 82,979 inhabitants, France 290,909, United 
States 316,000, Russia 686,250, Austria 2,909,091, 
Netherlands 170,556. 


Diterary Notices. 
Just Published. 
Serious Essays on the Truths of the plerions Gos- 
1, and the various branches of Vital Experience, 


r the use of true Christians. By the late John 
Ryland, D.D. of Bristol. 1 vol. 18mo. 34 edition. 


8mo. 

e Second Edition of the new Sacred Poem, “ The 
Opening of the Sixth Seal,” dedicated with permis- 
sion to Professor Milman. 

“‘A Memento to the Afflicted.” By Barzillai Quaife. 

Redemption; a Poem. By the late Rev, Swain. 

An Appeal to Britain, ding the Aboliti 
of the prectice of Burning Hindoo Widows. 


Serle’s Christian Remembrancer, 18mo. from the 
Author’s latest Fd. which contains various Additions, 

A Charge delivered at the settlement of the ° 
Arthur Tidman, Barbican Chapel, London. By An- 
drew Reed. 

Infant Education; or, Practical Remarks on the 
Importance of Educating the Infant Poor, from the 
age of eighteen months to seven years. By S. Wil- 
derspin. 4th edition. 

icroscopic ts, or Complete Companion 
to the Microscope. By E. G. Ballard, with engravings. 

An Essay on the Lever, and its rties, with 
numerous examples of its application in the construc- 
tion of Machines and Instraments. a G. G. Ward. 

he Catechism of Scripture Biography. 

Scripture Questions concerning the Life, Death, 

esurrection, and Ascension of Christ. By the Rev. 
Albert Judson, of America. 

Illustrations of Prophecy, in Five Dissertations, 
Two vols. 8vo. By William Vint. 

A Letter to the Right Hon'ble, the Earl of Roden, 
on the present State of Popular Education, in Treland, 
~ James Glassford, Esq. 

ferodotus, translated from the Greek, for the use 
of — readers. By Isaac Taylor. 8vo. ; 
almer's Select Pocket Divinity. ‘Two vols. 

Time's Telescope for 1829, containing a comparative 
Chronology, contemporary Biography, Astronomical 
Occurrences, &c. in every month. 

The Sailor; or, The Coquet Cottage; and other 
Poems. By William Gibson. 

Tears, and other Poems. By Daniel Currie. 

King, Lords, and Commons, earnestly solicited to 
grant Catholic Emancipation: upon other terms 
those suggested by a “‘ Scotch Catholic,” in his Letter 
to the Duke of Wellington. By a Patriotic Subject. 

A Review of the last Sermon preached in Scotland 
by the Rev. Edward Irving, in which his leading 
sentiments respecting the Resurrection of the Saints, 

on various Religious Su) ts y 
Sleigh. Second edition. 
In the Press. 


iC ter,” from the 
the Editor of the Juvenile “ ? 

Part the First of a Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the most eminent Dutch, Flemish, and 
French Painters ; with a copious Description of their 
principal Pictures, the prices at which they have at 
various times been sold on the Continent and in Eng- 
land, and a Reference to the Galleries. and Private 
Collections, in which a large portion of them are at 
compe the names of the Artists by whom they have 

nh engraved"; with other incidental jobservations. 
Smith, picture-dealer, Great Marl borough-street. 

’, Mr. W. Jones, author of the History of the 
Waldenses, &c. ‘‘ A Christian Biographical Diction- 
ary, comprising the Lives of such persons in every 
country, and in every age, since the revival of 
rature, as have distinguished themselves by 
talents, their sufferings, and their virtue.” 

Elegantly printed in a Pocket Volume, and Tilus- 
trated with a Plan and Thirty other Engravings, @ 
Pictresque Guide through the Regeot’s Park, with a 
Description of he Colosseum, Zoological Gardens, &. 

Preparing for Publication. 

We are informed that the Christian Instruction 
Society intend to publish with the April Magazines, 
the First Number of a Quarterly Journal, price 3d, 
entitled, “The Christian Visitor, and Record of the 
Christian Instruction Society.” 

The Cabinet of Voyages and Travels; including 
Accounts of the Scientific Expeditions of the past 

ear, and Narratives of the several Voyages and Over- 
and Journeys, with every new fact in nautical and 
geographical science, &c. aie 

Mr. Carpenter, author of the Scientia Biblica, &c. 
has nearly ready, in one volume, octavo, Pop 
Lectures on Biblical Criticism and {nterpretation. 


m of Mrs, S. 
orget-me- Not.” 


"Duty on Paper for the Year ending January 5th, 


Scotland .......++ 9 9...- 87,796 4 6 
Ireland .......-. 1,60619 6.... 23,953 11.2 


Errata, col. 99, 


, col. 99, first words in lines 19, 99, 30, 3l, 
read “that,” “classical,” ‘‘learned,” and “ was."— 


Col. 164, tile, for “ Letters” read “ Lectures.” 
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